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The Johns Hopkins University. 


In the year 1876 the Johns Hopkins University was 
opened to students. A few days ago the completion of its 
first decade was made the occasion of appropriate public 
exercises. It seems therefore fitting, considering the posi- 
tion which the University has taken among sister institutions 
in this and other lands, to call attention here to a few salient 
points in its history and its present conduct. In his will 
the founder stated that he left his money for ‘ a University ' : 
beyond that he said very little on the subject. He, however, 
selected a wise Board of Trustees, and in this showed his 
own wisdom. It is to this fact primarily that whatever is 
good in the University is due. The trustees were wise 
enough to ask the question, What is a university ? and, what 
is much more remarkable, they were wise enough to confess 
that they could not answer it. This led them to seek knowl- 
edge of those occupying the highest positions in the educa- 
tional institutions in the country. They learned that even 
among those who are best qualified to deal with matters per- 
taining to education, there was no unity of opinion regard- 
ing the meaning of the term University. They learned, 
however, that the same gentlemen who differed in regard to 
what a University should be, agreed in recommending one 
man as eminently well fitted to work out the problem with 
which they were occupied. Accordingly, as is well known, 
their choice for President fell upon Daniel C. Gilman, then 
President of the University of California, and into his 
hands they put the work of evolving a university. The 
ideas which have guided the officers of the University are 
well expressed in one of the reports of the President in 
the following words: ‘ According to acknowledged pre- 
cedents still rigidly followed in the Old World, Univer- 
sities exercise these four distinct functions : they provide 
advanced instruction in the chief departments of litera- 
ture and science, and usually, also, in one or more of the 
so-called learned professions ; they encourage investigation 
and the publication of important researches ; they confer de- 
grees ; and they establish laboratories and bring together all 
necessary apparatus, such as books, instruments, works of 
art, and collections in natural history. . . . Collegiate in- 
struction is properly introductory to university teaching ; it 
is elementary, formal and disciplinary. It is largely devoted 
to the training of the intellectual powers and the formation 
of habits of attention, acquisition, memory, and judgment, 
while it stores the mind with the elements of knowledge. A 
university cannot thrive unless it is based upon a good col- 
legiate system ; and it may rightly encourage or establish a 
college, if needed; as an important department of its activity.’ 

From the opening of the University to the present the 
Faculty have worked consistently and harmoniously to real- 
ize the relations between the college and the university thus 
described. Plans have been modified in detail, but in no 
general way. A college and a university were started at the 
same time, and the work of each has received equal atten- 
tion. Both have shown a steady growth, but the University 
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soon outstripped the College in the number of its students, 
and has since maintained the lead, there being to-day ac- 
credited to the former nearly two hundred students, and to 
the latter one hundred and thirty. Most of the teachers have 
both university and college classes, and indeed in many of 
the classes university students and collegiate students work 
side by side, according to their needs. The college differs 
from others chiefly in this, that it does not follow the 
methods of the ‘ old-fashioned college,’ nor does it follow 
an unrestricted elective system. No attempt is made to 
force all students through the same mould, and to turn 
out self-satisfied graduates ready to express an opinion on 
any subject. Nor is free rein given, and the students al- 
lowed to wander whither they will. Several college courses 
have been laid down, each of which leads to the degree of 
B.A. From these each student with the aid of some one 
competent to advise him selects that course which appears 
to be best suited to his wants. In the college courses the 
studies to be followed and the order in which they are to be 
followed are prescribed, except in the case of a few studies, 
which may properly be called electives.. It is perhaps too 
early to express a final opinion in regard to the merits of the 
‘ group system,’ but this can be said, that those who have 
tried it feel well satisfied with the results. Among the 
teachers in the College are those who have had experience 
in the ‘ one-course college’ and in the ‘ elective college.’ 
They are of one mind regarding the advantages of the 
‘ group system ’ in general, though they are quite willing to 
acknowledge that the system as at present followed is capable 
of improvement. 

Turning now to the University proper, its most character- 
istic feature is found in the fact that-in it special provision 
is made for carrying on advanced work in a systematic way. 
The university or graduate work is thoroughly. organized. 
It is impossible to say what subjects should necessarily be 
included among those taught in a university, but it is safe to 
say that, before any institution can fairly lay claim to the 
title of university, advanced instruction—that is, instruction 
higher than that which is adapted to college students—should 
be offered in ancient and modern languages, mathematics, 
physics, biology, chemistry, philosophy, history and political 
science. Advanced instruction in one or two or three of the 
subjects named cannot make a university. Not only must 
opportunity be offered for instruction in these subjects, but 
the advanced work done in them must include original in- 
vestigations, and opportunity must be given the students to 
take part in such investigations ; for it is impossible for them 
in any other way to rise to a high conception of their chosen 
subjects. The grounds upon which the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity bases its claim to the title university are, then, as fol- 
lows : It offers advanced instruction in all the subjects above 
named ; it offers opportunity to students to engage in origi- 
nal investigations in these subjects ; and there is now en- 
gaged in regular university work a body of nearly two hun- 
dred graduates of colleges. True, there is at present only 
the philosophical faculty, and a complete university should 
perhaps include faculties of medicine, of law and of theology. 
Of these the faculty of medicine is soon to begin its work in 
connection with the work of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
the buildings of which are fast approaching such a stage of 
completion as will make it possible to throw them open for 
use. It is proposed to give opportunity for advanced work 
in the different branches of the science of medicine, and to 
carry on this work, as far as possible, in the same spirit as 
the work of the philosophical faculty. It is not probable 
that the University will soon have a faculty of law, and the 
establishment of a faculty of theology has not been seriously 
discussed. The question whether there is sufficient demand 
in this country for university work to justify it is answered 
in the affirmative by the fact that there are already nearly 
two hundred graduates of colleges working at the Johns 
Hopkins, and this, although only the philosophical faculty 
is in existence. It can hardly be hoped, however, that uni- 
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versities will thrive here as they do in Germany, for the rea- 
son, among others, that in Germany a university education 
is a required preliminary of a large number of attractive 
careers. There, all those who desire to enter the service of 
the State must first pass through the university. All officers 
of the Government, all teachers, lawyers, clergymen, doc- 
tors are university-trained men. It is easy to see that under 
such circumstances universities must thrive. 
= From the beginning, th€ authorities of the Johns Hopkins 
have recognized the importance of encouraging original in- 
vestigation, and have been liberal in their grants for labora- 
tories, apparatus, books and everything necessary for carry- 
ing on the higher work. They have also provided means 
for publishing the results. Journals of mathematics, philol- 
ogy, history, biology and chemistry are maintained, and in 
their pages are found recorded the chief investigations car- 
ried on by members of the university. The starting of these 
publications was a necessity, for the reason that special j jour- 
nals devoted to the subjects mentioned were not in existence 
in the country, and there was no place in which articles on 
these subjects could be sure of publication. To investigate 
and not publish the results is not more profitable than hid- 
ing wealth in a stocking. The only way in which the inves- 
tigator can prove to his own satisfaction and that of others 
that his work is good, is by submitting it to the criticism of 
the world. If it is bad he will soon find it out, and the 
sooner he finds it out the better. It cannot be denied that 
much good work has been done at Johns Hopkins during 
the past ten years, and there can be but little doubt that at 
least as much will be done during the next ten years. Re- 
garding the future, there is every promise of a steady, 
healthy growth. The critical period is over. The Univer- 
sity is an established fact. Much is still needed to perfect 
it—more teachers, more buildings, more books, more ap- 
paratus. The fund is not unlimited : it amounts-to about 
three and a half million dollars. It takes more money to 
equip and maintain a university than is required for a col- 
lege. As compared with the resources of even the smaller 
foreign universities, those of Johns Hopkins are far from 
large. The one thing which the University has most to 
fear in the future is the reputation which it enjoys of be- 
ing rich. This will tend to divert bequests, for, whatever 
may be the foundation for the assertion that ‘ to him who 
hath shall be given,’ the rule doesn’t always work in the 
case of universities. Ira REMSEN. 


Reviews 
Miss Hapgood’s ‘‘ Epic Songs of Russia.’’* 

Tue literary activity of women has often been commended 
in these columns. As travellers their sharpness of observa- 
tion is unrivalled—witness Miss Bird, Miss Gordon-Cum- 
ming and‘ H.H.’ As novelists they write with an incisive- 
ness, delicacy and humor which have lifted them to the 
highest plane of the art. As poets their celebrity began with 
Sappho and will not end with Mrs. Browning. Last but 
not least, ‘ Epic Songs of Russia’ shows a new conquest 
of a new domain by women, in which combined skill and 
thoroughness, poetical feeling and profound learning are 
blent by a happy alchemy. The exploitation of saga-stuff 
and folk-poetry is not unknown to our stirring world of re- 
search.- Miss Helen Zimmern had explored the labyrinthine 
‘Epic of Kings,’ and laid before us the gold, frankincense 
and myrrh of the Persian Homer—Firdausi. Prof. Rasmus 
Anderson and Wilhelm Wagner had reduced the Eddas to 
delightful English. We had ‘Asgard and the Gods; 
* Kalevala ’ the Finnish epic was caught from the lips of the 
people only a few decades back ; and even in the last cen- 
tury Macpherson had been tempted to his strange utilization 
of Keltic lore in the nebulous reveries of Ossian. Still, 
much remained to bedone. Russia had been touched upon 
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by Ralston (‘Songs of the Russian People’), but it re- 
mained for Miss Hapgood to show us what wealth of beauti-_ 
ful legend and quaint dyna brooded in the peasant mind of 
this far-off land, how poetical and individual this mind is, 
what a maélstrom of poem and picture, of short-story and 
folk-lore, whirls and seethes in the Muscovite brain, and 
how this latest-come of European nations is one of the very 
richest, freshest and most piquant of Indo-Japhetic off- 
shoots, abounding in fancy, replete with invention, bubbling 
over with imaginative and legendary fermentations, and yet, 
despite all the sparkle and foam on the surface, with its still 
waters running deep, hid away out of sight. 

So significant is Miss Hapgood’s volume that it contains 
an introduction from the pen of no less a ballad-knower 
than Prof. F. J. Child, commending it in warm terms to 
the ry of the public. “I cannot forbear,’ says Prof. 
Child, ‘to bespeak a welcome for this spirited and sym- 
pathetic sale of the more important of the Great Russian 
Popular Heroic Songs. . Though this book is meant 
for the general reader, it cannot fail to be most acceptable 
to students of popular tradition who have been so unfort- 
unate as to neglect Russian ; for nothing of the same kind 
and compass has, so far as I know, been published in any 
language of Western Europe.’ 

A perusal of the book amply justifies this high praise. 
Miss Hapgood has selected three cycles of these multitudi- 
nous Russian folk-epics : the Cycle of the Elder Heroes ; the 
Cycle of Vladimir, or of Kief ; and the Cycle of Novgorod. 
Of these she has woven an entrancing ‘tale’ sparkling with 
color, brilliant in strangeness, pictorial in the extreme in its 
intermittent flashes of old-historic and pre-historic Russian 
life. The Haus- und Kinder-Marchen of the Brothers 
Grimm are rivalled on their own ground, with an added 
Ariel-touch like that of Hans Andersen. Miss Hapgood’s 
translations in rhythmic prose are highly poetical, and are as 
full of the flashes of their antique garb and habiliments as a 
water-nymph is of her off-gliding water-drops. The poems 
which she thus felicitously translates are yet warm from the 
palpitating lips of the bards that sing them. Russia presents 
the singular intellectual spectacle of a folks-epos still in the 
act of birth, iz esse. The story of her wandering daliky or 
psalm-singers is most interesting, and of her dy/inas or epic 
folk-songs, still more so. Bogdanévich, Rybnikof, and 
Hilferding have performed the invaluable service of collect- 
ing these Jy/inas, which abound especially in the vicinity of 
Lake Onéga. The causes to which the preservation of this 
epic poetry are principally due are liberty and loneliness. 
The class among whom it is found have never been sub- 
jected to the humiliation and sterilization of serfdom, and 
have never lost the ideal of free power celebrated in the 
ancient rhapsodies. A man who can read and write is rare 
in this district. Hilferding made the peasants repeat their 
songs to him slowly, and discovered that their faith in them 
was implicit. They abound in marvels and wonders of 
every description, and cluster thickly about the heroic figure 
of Vladimir. They date largely from the Tenth, Eleventh, 
and Twelfth Centuries, and are so beautifully printed in 
this volume that if Miss Hapgood’s presentation of them 
is not as popular as a Christmas book, it will not be her 
fault nor the fault of her publishers. Her work is full of 
charm, and we have little doubt of its immediate success. 


The Indians’ Last Stand.* 

Tue long-protracted struggle of nearly three centuries be- 
tween the original possessors of North America and the 
white invaders is fast drawing to aclose. Its history may 
be said to cover three tolerably distinct epochs,—the first 
comprising the wars of the Atlantic sea-board, whose 
memories have long since faded into materials of romance,— 
the second comprehending the wars of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys, beginning with the heroic uprisings of Pontiac 


* Massacres of the Mountains. A History of the Indian Wars of the Far West. 
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and Tecumseh, and ending darkly in the Minnesvta mas- 
sacres of 1862,—and the last covering the term, hardly yet 
ended, in which the rich mines of the Rocky Mountains 
and the fertile plains of California and Oregon have been 
wrested from their rightful possessors. The contest, in the 
character of the combatants and in its result, recalls the 
desperate duel of Fitzjames and Roderick Dhu : 

For thrice in closing strife they stood, 

And thrice the Saxon steel drank blood. 
It was a contest of untrained courage and just resentment 
against scientific skill and cold determination. Now that it 
is practically over, the victorious party can afford to regard 
the vanquished with something of the remorse and admira- 
tion with which the Scottish knight looked down upon his 
fallen foe. There is respect for his courage, and an ac- 
knowledgment of the justice of his cause, mingled with a 
half-pitiful remembrance of the savage traits which marred 
his nobler qualities. 

This is the spirit in which Mr. Dunn’s work is composed. 
Despite the somewhat sensational cast of its leading title, it 
may be characterized as a thoroughly sensible book. Of 
the many volumes which have been written on our Indian 
wars, this of Mr. Dunn is entitled to rank among the best, 
if not as the very best. The admirable work of the lamented 
Helen Jackson—her ‘ Century of Dishonor ’—is in some re- 
spects more comprehensive, and is wonderfully touching and 
effective ; but it is rather a series of pleadings than a his- 
tory. Mr. Dunn is not an advocate, nor yet is he, on the 
other hand, a mere annalist. He writes impartially, but 
with spirit and feeling, weighing the merits and faults of 
both parties, and distributing praise and blame judicially, 
according to their respective deserts. He delivers his judg- 
ments without fear or favor, and strikes without hesitation at 
the highest crests.- Cabinet ministers, federal generals, 
Roman Catholic bishops, are dealt with as severely as thievish 
Indian agents and Mormon murderers. 

The history comprises the whole series of wars which have 
been waged for what the author appropriately terms ‘ the ac- 
quisition of the mountains ’—from the outbreak of the Taos 
Pueblans in 1846 to that of the Apaches which is still in 
progress. As the Pyrenees were the final refuge of the 
Iberian aborigines of Europe,—as the Caucasus and the 
Himalayas have been the last strongholds of the primitive 
Asiatic tribes,—so it might be expected that the red men of 
North America would have continued to hold the fastnesses 
of the Rocky Mountains long after their kindred of the 
plains had been submerged by the advancing waves of civili- 
zation. This would doubtless have been the case but for 
one overpowering influence,—the discovery of the mineral 
wealth of the mountains and of their. western declivities. 
In the mad rush for the mines, all opposition was over- 
whelmed. The eager prospector, famishing with the ‘ ac- 
cursed hunger for gold,’ allowed no sentiments of justice or 
pity to stand in his way. That his deeds were really any 
more blamable than those which were caused by the land- 
hunger of the Atlantic colonists and the Ohio Valley settlers 
cannot indeed be justly affirmed. But thev have been done 
in an age of daily newspapers, of electric telegraphs, of Con- 
gressional investigations, and of Indian Defence associa- 
tions ; and thus their enormities have been more completely 
dragged to light, and have been perhaps in some degree ex- 
aggerated. In fact, Mr. Dunn’s investigations have in sev- 
eral cases relieved the accused parties of some of the worst 
accusations against them. 

Most notably is this the case in regard to what has been 
deemed the most shocking of all the offences against human- 
ity committed in these wars—the massacre of the Cheyennes 
at Sand Creek by the volunteer troops under Col. Chiving- 
ton. The common version of this affair has represented it 
as a wanton and murderous outrage, committed without 
reason or warrant, by a lawless gang of Indian-hating fron- 
tiersmen, on a village of peaceful and friendly Indians, then 
resting secure under a promise of protection from the mili- 
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tary authorities. Mr. Dunn shows, by abundant evidence 
from official sources, that this representation is utterly with- 
out foundation—that Col. Chivington was an ‘experienced 
and humane soldier, and was acting strictly under orders, 
which directed him (in the words of the last telegraphic 
instructions that he received) to ‘ pursue everywhere, and 
punish, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes ;’ that the band of 
Cheyennes who were attacked had: been among the worst of 
the Indian marauders, had been guilty of numberless murders 
and other atrocities, and had received no promise of protec- 
tion whatever. It is not denied that some excesses were 
committed by the exasperated volunteers, quite sufficient to 
account for the outburst of public indignation in the East 
which followed the massacre ; but, on the whole, the affair, 
as described by the author, with ample confirmatory evi- 
dence, wears an aspect not materially unlike the famous 
overthrow of the Pequods by the Massachusetts colonists— 
the chief difference being that the victors in the later fight 
did not sell their captives into slavery. 

In general, however, the author’s sympathies are on the 
side of the Indians. He recognizes and sets forth clearly 
the hard conditions in which they were placed by the seizure 
of their lands, the destruction of the game, and the almost 
constant violation of the treaties made with them. He does 
full justice to their better traits ; and, on the whole, the im- 
pression of their character and conduct left by this narrative 
is decidedly favorable. He is personally familiar with some 
of the localities and individuals described, and has studied 
the traditions and affiliations of the various Indian tribes ; 
so that his work has a scientific as well as an historical value. 
He has examined with care the authorities bearing on the 
matters of which he treats, including many unpublished 
official documents, and, in his anxiety to do justice, quotes 
perhaps rather too freely from them, thus occasionally over- 
loading his pages with minute details. Still, the book is 
remarkably readable and interesting ; and it will undoubted- 
ly rank as a standard authority and work of reference for 
the portion of our national history to which it relates, 
There are two maps which will be useful, though they are 
hardly complete enough to enable the reader to follow the 
narrative throughout. The work is profusely illustrated with 
woodcuts, depicting the scenes and persons described. It 
closes with a full list of authorities and a carefully prepared 
index. Altogether Mr. Dunn’s volume may be commended 
as, in the main, an eminently satisfactory and valuable 
work, 





A Pictorial Encyclopedia.* 

Tue general liking for illustrated works, conveying by. 
pictures instantly to the eye more than could be learned 
from pages of description, is certainly a natural and reason- 
able one. This taste has found its widest and most popu- 
lar gratification in Europe in the great German ‘ Picture-At- 
las,’ or illustrated encyclopedia, of the well-known Leipsic 
publisher, Frederick A. Brockhaus. This work, at once 
learned and attractive, has been the resource of scholars and 
the delight of families, not only in Germany, but also, 
through translations, in other European countries. It is 
rather: surprising that no English version has yet appeared. 
An arrangement has now been made by which an edition, 
the only one in the English language, is to appear in our 
country, in a style which will be a decided improvement on 
the original work, excellent as that is considered. There 
will be fifteen volumes, not in the rather awkward ‘ oblong 
quarto’ form of the Bilder-Atlas, but in a much more con- 
venient shape. The illustrations will be mainly impressions 
from the original plates, which were engraved by the most 
skilful German artists, and display those merits of expres- 
sion and finish which have distinguished their art since the 
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days of Albert Diirer. The subjects will comprise all the 
branches of knowledge which are susceptible of illustration 
by pictures,—that is to say, natural history, the fine arts, 
archeology and mythology, engineering and the other 
mechanical sciences, with astronomy, geology, geography, 
agriculture, and military and naval science. The text will 
not be a mere translation, but will be largely the work of 
distinguished American scholars, bringing down the history 
of every art or science to its latest development. The 
work will not have the usual alphabetical arrangement, but 
will appear as a series of treatises, each distinct and full, 
and affording a complete manual of the science or art of 
which it treats. 

Such are the promises of the publishers ; and it is only 
right to say that if the first volume, which has just appeared, 
may be regarded as a fair specimen of the whole, the work 
will fully come up to their engagements. The name of Dr. 
Brinton as editor of the volume, and as author of a large 
portion of its contents, is a sufficient guarantee for the 
literary and scientific character of thework. This volume is 
entirely devoted to the ‘Science of Man,’ in its three 
branches of Anthropology, Ethnology, and Ethnography. 
The treatises on the two first-named subjects are by the 
editor himself ; that on ethnography is the work of Professor 
Gerland, of the University of Strasburg, well known as one 
of the most distinguished of European ethnologists. All 
three are excellent manuals, and would make admirable text- 
books for instruction in these popular branches of science, 
which of late years have acquired such a novel interest and 
importance. They are eminently readable, and, with the 
capital illustrations, make a very attractive volume. We 
have not only all the tribes of men described and depicted, 
but we have their habitations and costumes, their arts and 
amusements, their domestic life, and whatever else will 
enable us to understand their characteristics, their diver- 
sities, and their resemblances. The general, if not the de- 
signed, effect is to produce a strong impression of the unity 
of the human species. In fact, volumes of dissertation 
could not do so much to create this conviction as the review 
of the numerous figures, in which the likenesses of our friends 
and neighbors constantly look out upon us in the faces of 
Malays and Mongols, Indo-Chinese and Australians, Jap- 
anese and Soudanese. 

That in spite of this conviction, many questions of 
ethnology still remain to be settled will be apparent on com- 
paring the different conclusions expressed on several points 
by the editor and his eminent collaborator. Dr. Brinton 
has frankly remarked upon these differences of opinion, and 
has acted judiciously in allowing them to appear. The 
opposing views will serve better than anything else to stimu- 
late thought and inquiry in the student. Thus, while Prof. 
Gerland adheres to the older opinion that the Aryans had 
their primitive abode in Central Asia, Dr. Brinton is inclined 
to hold with some later inquirers that the race was of Euro- 
pean origin. Even the Semitic tribes and the Egyptians are 
supposed by these authorities to have wandered eastward 
out of Europe at some very remote period. On the other 
hand, Prof. Gerland unites the Semitic tribes with the Af- 
ricans in one great ‘ Arabic-African race.’ This naturally 
startles us at first, when we consider the striking contrast 
between the sooty, woolly-haired, flat-nosed, prognathic 
Negro of the Guinea Coast and the clear-complexioned, high- 
featured, long-haired, ‘ orthognathic’ Syrian or Hebrew. 
Yet when, as Gerland points out, we trace the whole line 
from one to the other, through all the intermediate stages 
in the volume before us, our sense of the difference is won- 
derfully diminished. But if we yield to his view, it is only 
with the wider conviction that any race of men may be 

similarly traced into affiliation with any other race. This, 
in fact, is the real lesson which modern ethnology tends to 
teach, ‘and which is vividly set forth in the silent evidences 
of this ‘ picture-atlas.’ 

In the faith that the forthcoming volumes will maintain 
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the standard of the first, this work of the Iconographic 
Encyclopedia Company may be commended as likely to be 
avery valuable addition to every student’s library, and a 
most acceptable source of family instruction and amuse- 
ment. 


George Eliot's Ethics.* 

THOSE good people who are wont to take their opinions 
at secondhand, and hence have come to regard George Eliot 
as anything but a teacher of sound morals and orthodox 
dogmas, will doubtless be slightly startled at the discoveries 
of the late John Crombie Brown, as set forth in his little 
book, ‘ The Ethics of George Eliot’s Works.’ He examines, 
in turn, each of her novels, and her ‘ Spanish Gypsy ’— 
which, by the way, he places above every poetical or poetico- 
dramatic work of the day,—and finds in all, as the central 
and vitalizing idea, ‘the doctrine of the Cross ;’ not, in- 
deed, as theologically formulated, but ‘as the symbol of 
that spirit and law of self-sacrifice, or self-giving, which 
merges the individual life in universal ends.’ He finds, 
moreover, that this thought, and the specific purpose of this 
teaching, have never been absent from the writer's mind, and 
are evinced, with continually increasing force, throughout 
the whole series of her works. As Mr. Brown marshals be- 
fore us character after character, and, with rare discernment 
and keen appreciation, points out traits and motives and 
relations, it is quite impossible not to share in his enthu- 
siasm, and agree, in the main, with his conclusions. One 
wonders that none of the novelist’s many admirers has 
undertaken such a work before. Apart from its own intrinsic 
worth, the volume derives additional interest from the fact 
stated by Mr. C. G. Ames, in his pertinent introduction, 
that George Eliot herself more than once spoke in terms of 
commendation of the views here advanced. It was a matter 
of regret to her that she had never met the author, for it 
would have been a great benefit and stimulus to know that 
her work ‘ was sanctioned by the sympathy of a mind en- 
dowed with so much insight and delicate sensibility.’ If, 
therefore, Mr. Brown’s interpretation is the correct one, as 
both his thorough analysis and the author’s own admission 
make evident, many of our self-assured critics must revise 
their opinions, at least, even if they hesitate to accept, in full, 
his conclusion, that, among all our fictionists, Geore Eliot 
‘ stands out as the deepest, broadest, and most catholic illus- 
trator of the true ethics of Christianity ; the most earnest 
and persistent expositor of the true doctrine of the Cross, 
that we are born and should live to something higher than 
the love of happiness ; the most subtle and profound com- 
mentator on the solemn words, ‘‘ He that loveth his soul 
shall lose it: he that hateth his soul shall keep it unto life 
eternal.” ’ 


Janvier’s ‘‘ Mexican Guide.’’ + 

Mexico is the Lost Atlantis and Land of the Anthro- 
pophagi, rediscovered just in time for the tourist sighing for 
new worlds to conquer. No sooner discovered than travel- 
lers begin their Vera Narratio about it, and send us to enjoy 
its wonders, its marvellous vegetation, its rarefied air, and its 
superb volcanoes. Two or three fascinating books have 
been the immediate result of the discovery. Ober, in his 
vivid book, with its strong scientific bias and its flash and 
whirr of humming-birds, was one of the first to enter the 
Enchanted Land. Later, William Henry Bishop wrote an 
eloquent series of chapters on Mexico and Mexican life 
—finished pictures of the archzological charm, the many- 
colored tatters, the zsthetic and literary veneering of New 
Spain. Then Conkling, with his excellent guide-book, be- 
spoke our interest and entangled our desires. Now ‘ Ivory 
Black’ appears on the scene, and—like a Greek angelos— 
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trumpets far and wide the new discovery, giving reason 
therefor in 298 pages, with preface, maps and index. Nat- 
urally the City of Mexico is his starting-point, with its clus- 
ter and shimmer of cathedral towers and expiring lakes 
under the eternal shine of Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl. 
From this eye-point, the tourist radiates in all directions as 
from a Mexican Athens, ‘ the eye of Greece.’ Rome is not 
more profoundly Italy, nor Athens Greece, than is Monte- 
zuma’s City all Mexico. Here, concentrated in microcosm, 
seethe all the elements of Mexican Spanish life, a cauldron 
8000 feet above the sea-serpent, bubbling all the more furi- 
ously on account of the lessened atmospheric pressure ; a 
pulque paradise encircled by spewing lagoons, approached 
by magnificent causeways, accentuated by heights like Che- 
pultepec and Guadelupe, full of memories of Montezuma 
and Cortes, glowing with rose and cactus, peopled with 
ponies bestridden by sombreroed cada//eros, arcaded, tuw- 
ered, full of silver church-bells, and trembling mimosas, and 
music. 

A summer in Mexico—despite abominable inns, oil-dress- 
ings, rosaries and fleas—is fast becoming a necessity for 
some people. Nowhere else, in the Western hemisphere, 
are experiences so unique to be enjoyed. One comes in 
contact there with aboriginal civilizations : even the thin- 
voiced vultures strut and discourse of vanished Aztec and 
the Humming-Bird God; the incrustation of Spain on 
Mexico, like the precious damascening of steel with nitrie 
acid, has left lines of wondrous curvature and depth and 
strangeness, psychologically a study ; the mountain scenery 
is Shelleyan in its extravagance, its discords and its ultimate 
harmonic resolutions ; the flower-markets are masses of epic 
color and lyric bloom ; convents and monasteries blacken 
the hillsides and enclose an air embalmed from the times of 
Carlo Quinto ; and the aérial perspectives down mountain 
throats and up sierra sides abound in such effects as only 
jade or flushed carbuncle or translucent stone can furnish. 
All this—formulated in sections, distilled in drops, broken 
up into chapters, mapped out into routes, flung into pocket- 
able form-——Mr. Janvier gives us in his well-written guide. 
His book is full of useful hints and itineraries which we 
know to be good from our own experience ; and tables of 
coins and information of all sorts help along the wayfarer 
and smooth his evening pillow with the sleep of the just. 
A more flexible cover is the only thing to be desired. The 
modest green binding is delightful. 





Flaubert’s ‘‘ Salammbo.” * 

AFTER the vivid rhetoric of Mr. Edward King’s introduc- 
tion to ‘Salammbé,’ in which Flaubert is considered as a 
literary artist corresponding to a mingling of Rubens and 
Meissonier, it is hard not to distrust one’s own less favor- 
able judgment. ‘ There are some people,’ said George E]- 
iot, “to whom you need only say that you are a buffalo, 
and they will let you pass ;’ and when ardent disciples begin 
to talk about ‘ the master,’ whether in music, literature, or 
art, average humanity is fain to accept the standard imposed 
upon it. All that we dare to offer, in the face of so much 
intense admiration from so reliable a source, is a modest 
suggestion that in the mingling of Rubens and Meissonier 
there seems to us a preponderance of Rubens. Perhaps 
the name ‘ Salammbé,’ for the heroine, is the keynote to the 
book : it may be very historical, very appropriate, and very 
striking ; but there is an enormity about it as a woman’s 
name which is characteristic of the entire novel. Itis a story 
of Carthage, Salammbé being the daughter of Hamilcar ; 
and Mr. King assures us that ‘so long as men battle and 
women love, so long as human nature suffers no change in 
its great attributes, so long will the story of Hamilcar and of 
Spendius, of Matho and of Salammbé, of the leprous 
Hanno and the fiery Narr Havas, be read with strong 





* Salammbé. From the French of Gustave Flaubert, by M. French Sheldon, 
$1.50. New York: Saxon & Co. 
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emotion and with avidity.’ 
‘ strong emotion,’ but with very little ‘ avidity.’ 
willing to believe ourselves in the wrong when Mr. King 
dilated on the ‘ magnificence’ of the banquets and the riots, 
the battles and the barbarians, the crucified lions, and what 
Mr. King, with for once a lack of adjectives, calls simply 


We did read it with some 
We were 


‘the interview in the tent.’ But when, in addition to its 
*‘ magnificence’ and ‘ sumptuousness,’ Mr. King claims that 
the book is also ‘ like an exquisite piece of Greek sculpture, 
mighty, yet too ethereal in its beauty for modern hands to 
create,’ our own courage asserts itself to acknowledge that the 
book may be ‘ mighty,’ but that ‘ ethereal,’ ‘ exquisite,’ it is 
not. One would as soon think of Salammbo’s lover shorten- 
ing her mighty name to ‘Sally,’ as of pronouncing this 
Titanic novel ‘ethereal.’ Very few people will be inter- 
ested init at all. Fidelity to the rough unities of the time 
and place may be sufficient to account for the striking differ- 
ence that occurs to one at once as existing between this and 
such historical novels as ‘ Hypatia,’ ‘ Zenobia,’ or any of 
Ebers’s ; but the average reader will have a sense of some- 
thing in the author as well as in the subject that is barbaric 
without being splendid. It was perhaps unfortunate that in 
turning the leaves hastily and catching frequent glimpses of 
Hamilcar’s African elephants, we had formed a hasty con- 
ception that Salammbé was probably Hamilcar’s Jumbo— 
an impression which was corrected as soon as we began to 
read the book with more deliberation. The main impres- 
sion derived from its perusal is of much coarseness, brutality 
and hideousness in an age of which we are satisfied with 
knowing, as we did before, that it was coarse, brutal, and 
hideous, without the details. 





Recent Fiction 

‘A RUSTIC SENTIMENTAL COMEDY’ is a very modest sub-title 
for Christie Murray’s ‘ Aunt Rachael ’—as dainty a bit of liter- 
ary work, combining romance and humor, as we have had tor 
many a day (Macmillan). The book is, in its way, a little gem 
—one of those richly humorous tales which are all the more 
amusing because the actors in the little drama have not the least 
consciousness that they are funny. The story moves with the 

reatest precision and dignified solemnity, while the audience, 
if not convulsed with laughter, listens and looks on with a not 
less pleasing sense of being well entertained by people who have 
no intention of entertaining anybody. The story is nothing, 
compared with the perfectness of each chapter in a series of 
little genre pictures as delicate in finish as they are clever in 
conception. Mr. Murray’s rustics are a delightful combination 
of the best of Thomas Hardy’s and George Eliot’s ; and though 
he apologizes in his preface, in self-detence from the critics, for 
dealing with the exceptional, rather than the average, rustic, let 
us all hasten to assure him that we like the exceptional better 
than the average in almost anything.——‘ A MENTAL STRUG- 
GLE,’ by the Duchess (Lippincott), is of course a love affair, and 
it is not half bad. for one of the stories with a haughty heroine 
who wears a gown of ‘some soft white clinging stuff,’ a hero 
who has a way of turning white to the lips (to match the gown) 
in the agony of his passion, a financially-embarrassed father to 
be rescued by marriage of the heroine to a man she does not 
love, a timely legacy to prevent this sad necessity, a sad acci- 
dent from a horseback ride, and final bliss for all concerned. 





KHYBER Pass is the password which will be sure to lead pro- 
spective readers between the covers of ‘ Ruhainah,’ by Evan 
Stanton (Cassell). The story is one of Afghan life, by an author 
who knows whereof he writes, and it is a spirited and entertain- 
ing account of Afghan manners, or lack of manners, with a very 
pretty little love-story running through it all. It has the great 
merit of being vivid and concise, while all its quick movement 
and exciting incident seems as natural for the scenery in which 
it is set as the calm chronology of afternoon teas and evenings 
at the theatre fora realistic novel of New York. The story is at 
once pretty and bright and spirited, with a clever wor, 220. of 
war and love, history and fiction, faith and treachery, and no 
analysis._——-CANNOT some system of literary censorship be de- 
vised, by which keepers shall be assigned to young authors, em- 
powered to prevent them from writing more than two books a 
year, and to revise their style, approve or reject their subjects, 
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etc. ? This keepership, in such cases as Hugh Conway’s, should 
extend beyond the grave. Here, for instance, is Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who has given us, within six months, one of 
the strongest, most original, and most artistic of recent English 
romances, yet now comes again, with the promptitude of a 
quarterly review, offering ‘ Prince Otto: a Romance’ (Roberts), 
which, notwithstanding some ideas, a few good sentences, and 
half-a-dozen pretty descriptive passages, is like nothing more 
than a heterogeneous dream after reading ‘ Rasselas,’ ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister,’ and ‘Sartor Resartus..——-‘ DowN THE WEST 
BRANCH’ is the third volume of the Lake and Forest Series, by 
Capt. C. A. J. Farrar (Lee & Shepard), dealing with summer 
adventures in the Maine woods. Boys will undoubtedly enjoy 
the chronicle ; but they must remember that the average boy of 
real life does not have quite so much excitement, even in Maine, 
with bear, moose, lynx, caribou, mountain slides, drowning 
accidents and gangs of ruffians. The practical jokes played by 
the boys, not on each other, but on their fellow-passengers in a 
Pullman car, are not by any means witty enough to compensate 
for their bad taste. 


‘THE MIDNIGHT CRY,’ by Jane Marsh Parker (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.), is a strong and well-written story of the Millerites. The 
scene is laid in the Genesee Valley, and the time is that of fift 
years ago. The fanaticism of the sect is shown in strong relief, 
and one very dramatic scene is introduced, where a believer, 
high in position among the leaders, is asked publicly, and con- 
sents rather than be seen to falter in her belief, to sign a docu- 
ment willing all her og om away from her after the date fixed 
upon for the ‘ midnight cry’ that is to herald the destruction of 
the world. Incidentally some fine episodes are worked in with 
the story by the runaway slaves, whose pride in their old mas- 
ters, and whose sense of importance in being ‘ wuth fitteen hun- 
dred dollar,’ contributes not a little humor to the book. Old 
Meriky’s determination to buy her husband of his master, and 
not to let his valuation at fifteen hundred be lowered by a cent, 
is only one of the amusing illustrations ——‘ THE FELMERES,’ 
by S. B. Elliott (Appleton), is another of the striking religious 
stories which have lately appeared, remarkable for their justice 
to both sides. There can hardly be a doubt that the author sym- 
pathizes with Christianity, yet atheists are allowed to appear 
with singularly attractive qualities. The story of ‘The Fel- 
meres’ is full of strained situations which would never come 
about in a well-regulated family, and which would not be likel 
to occur even in an ill-regulated one; but the problems whic 

row out of them are managed with much skill and power, and 
the final scenes are very impressive. The author is wise, and 
the situation is not weakened by the final ‘ conversion’ of the 
strong and faithful heroine. As a natural result, the reader is 
more than ever powerfully impressed with ‘the pity of it’ that 
she was not converted. 


Minor Notices 

THE fascinating little book by Sir John Lubbock on ‘ Flowers, 
Fruits and Leaves’ (Macmillan’s Nature Series) reads like a 
fairy-tale for amusement, though it is really the simplest and 
most direct statement of the latest discoveries of scientific ob- 
servers. One need not be a botanist, or care anything about 
botany, to read with pleasure this wondertul little tale of actual 
facts about flowers and leaves. It is simple enough to be clear 
to the merest child, and astonishing enough to send a thrill along 
the most d/asé of nerves. The experiments are as interesting as 
the discoveries, and how the patient Sir John found out that bees 
know color is a pretty little story in itself. The book is admir- 
ably issued, and the illustrations are beautifully clear.——A 
LITTLE volume of twenty-eight pages, called ‘What is The- 
osophy ?’ bya member of the Theosophical Society, is published 
by Cupples, Upham & Company. It is addressed by a mother 
to her son, and it is intended to be a perfectly clear account of 
the beliefs of this new religious faith. We do not seem tu be 
much more enlightened on the subject than before ; the only 
new statement we have found being that Theosophy is an out- 
wth of Buddhism. However, to those interested in the sub- 
ject we would commend the little book as one of the best expo- 
sitions yet published in this country of this new form of religion. 
The author is said—and known—to be Mrs. Edward Cushman, 
of Newport.——Dr. TALMAGE’sS ‘Marriage Ring’ (Funk & 
Wagnalls) calls for very little criticism. Those familiar with 
his work will know what to expect from this, and those unfa- 
miliar with it are probably those who prefer to remain so. The 
general trend of his remarks is of course in favor of good sense 
and morality, and if his methods of inculcating these help any 
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any human heart to make sure of them, it becomes not the 
critic to carp at their literary quality. 


‘THE MANUAL OF CO-OPERATION’ (New York: John B, 
Alden) is an epitome of Holyoake’s ‘ History of Co-Operation,’ 
arranged by the Sociologic Society of America, with an intro- 
duction by George Jacob Holyoake, and an Appendix prepared 
by the Rev. R. Heber Newton. It is simply what it professes 
to be, a history of what has been done, not a theory of what it is 
good to do; but experience of the past is an excellent factor in 
estimating what should be done in the tuture.——PAaRT IX. of 
the * Roadside Songs of Tuscany,’ translated and illustrated by 
Francesca Alexander (New York: John Wiley & Sons), dwells. 
with — unnecessary length on the very familiar legend of 
St. Christopher. Whoever possesses, however, the complete 
series of these charming little books will have a unique collec- 
tion of beautiful pictures——_A NEW volume of ‘ The World’s 
Workers’ (Cassell) céntains brief articles, full of illustrative 
story, on Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, Elihu Burritt, and 
Joseph Livesey. 


IN * The Discharge of Contracts,’ lately published by T. & j. 
W. Johnson, of Philadelphia, Robert Ralston, of the Philadelphia 
bar, has given a clear, concise and connected statement ot the 
principles relating to the discharge of contracts, with perhaps 
few, but certainly well chosen and pointed, precedents. It 
will prove a very useful supplement, as it purports to be, to 
‘Smith on Contracts. ——THE same publishers issue the sixth 
American edition of ‘ Williams on Real Property,’ with the notes 
and references of former editions by William Henry Rawle and 
Hon. James I. Mitchell, revised, and with additional notes and 
references by E. Coppée Mitchell. It omits all contained in 
former editions on subjects having no place in American juris- 
prudence, and all principles and conclusions drawn from later 
English statutes, wad have not been adopted here ; and it con- 
tains such added citations and references as bring it up to the 
presenttime. It is thus made thoroughly American, much being 
added to its already great value to an American lawyer. 


THE Appletons, encouraged by the 800,000 copies of Hugh 
Conway’s * Called Back’ said to have been sold in the English 
editions, have added the novel to their already large and well 
selected collection of Spanish books. In Spanish ‘ Called Back’ 
appears under the title ‘ Misterio.’ It is ‘traduced’ a/ espaol 
by Jose Marti, and the translation appears to us well done. The 
book is in paper binding and the type is large and clear.— 
* CARINE,” by Louis Enault, is one of the last contes added by 
W. R. Jenkins to his collection of Contes Choisis. How highly this 
collection is spoken of may be seen from an extended notice of 
it from the pen of Prof. Ferdinand Bécher, of Harvard, in a 
recent number of Modern Language Notes (Baltimore). In- 
nocuous French novels are not to be picked up at every street 
corner, and Mr. Jenkins’s ‘ library’ of them continues to be all 
the more welcome.——BIsHoP C. F. ROBERTSON, of Missouri, 
contributes No. 4 of the Papers of the American Historical 
Association. He writes on ‘ The Louisiana Purchase in its In- 
fluence upon the American System.’ Bishops historically in- 
clined are not numerous in these days; hence essays of this 
mature sort naturally attract attention. The Putnams are the 
publishers for the Association. 


The Fine Arts : 
The Second Prize Fund Exhibition. Se 

Tue Second Prize Fund Exhibition, which opened on 
Monday at the American Art Galleries, is far better than 
the first. A great deal of good work is shown, and it is 
evident that the ambition of our artists has been stimulated 
by the prospect of drawing a prize in the artistic lottery. 
Many of the canvases were large and some of them corre- 
spondingly pretentious. A conspicuous position in the lower 
gallery is given to Pierre Marie Beyle’s large figure-subject, 
‘Bad News,’ a pathetic scene in a French fishing-village, 
which has enjoyed the honors of the Paris Salon. J. W. 
Alexander's portrait of John Gilbert as Sir Peter Teazle is 
enough to puzzle the critics, with its splendidly handled 
head and torso, its shadowy, phantom-like stomach and legs, 
and its theatrical lighting. Twachtmann’s decoratively 
treated landscape, with its pseudo-impressionism, Frank 
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Boggs's spirited marine, and full-length portraits by Hinck- 
ley and»Miss Klumpe—neither of which is very serious or 
artistic—were among the conspicuous pictures in the first 
room. J. Appleton Brown’s landscape, ‘ October,’ with its 
delicate iridescence of color and light, and its feeling of 
artistic and natural repose, emphasizes bv contrast the im- 
pression of rather noisy positiveness made by the exhibition 
as a whole. 

Up-stairs, there is plenty of good modern work, some 
brilliant technique in places, and a general absence of any- 
thing deeper. In only a few pictures does human life play 
more than the studio-model’s part. One of these is Ed- 
ward E. Simmons’s ‘ Mother and Child,’ which took one of 
the prizes. It shows’a tired peasant-woman, who has been 
peeling potatoes and has fallen asleep leaning against her 
child’s bed. Not only is this the best piece of painting yet 
contributed to a local exhibition by Mr. Simmons, but the 
spectator is made to look beyond the painting into the heart 
of the toiling multitudes. The painter has infused into his 
work something of the proletarian spirit of the great modern 
French masters. Another picture, not quite as firmly han- 
dled as Mr. Simmons’s, but, like his, strong in the higher 
sympathetic quality, is A. M. Turner’s large work showing 
a fisher-family, mother, grandmother and children, waiting 
and praying in their cabin for those at sea, while the storm 
rages outside. Its simple realism and the quiet restraint of 
the treatment put this picture on a high plane. Another 
composition, in which the human interest and the artistic go 
hand-in-hand, is Carl Marr’s beautiful work, ‘ Gossip.’ This 
is, primarily, a delicate and exquisite bit of technique. It 
gives a neat white Dutch interior, with two seated figures of 
women in the quaint costume of the burgher class. But 
what women !—what delicious, tender women—like full- 
blown, pale roses for color and texture of flesh! An effect 
of lovely, soft tremulousness envelops these figures like a 
glory. Frank Millet’s ‘ At the Inn,’ which took one of the 
prizes, gives a quaint and charming Eighteenth Century in- 
terior, with a handsome young traveller in a puce-colored 
coat seated at a table near a window, while the dainty maid 
of the inn is bringing in his repast. It is painted with ac- 
curacy and precision and a fine touch, which is fine, how- 
ever, rather in technique than in sentiment. 

Clifford P. Grayson has taken another of the four $2000 
prizes with a figure of a French peasant-girl in the open air. 
It is sufficiently good of its kind, but there are many stronger 
works in the exhibition. _C. F. Ulrich sends three Venetian 
subjects—‘ A Venetian Girl,’ ‘ Lace-Makers of Burano’ and 
“Glass-Blowers of Murano.’ This last is a prize-winner. 
We have in it the hard, faithful workmanship which gave 
Mr. Ulrich his position, but we have little else, and he does 
not render the Venetian types as well as he did the Ameri- 
can. He sometimes forgets that a picture is something more 
than a mathematical problem, to be worked out with careful 
accuracy. Ellen K. Baker’s ‘Springtime,’ a child in a 
garden, is an example of the best of the school to which it 
belongs—the French-American open-air school, with Brit- 
tany and Normandy for its stamping-ground. Joseph H. 
Boston’s full-length portrait of a man playing a violin, and 
Fred. J. Boston’s ‘ Celestial Minstrel,’ giving the interior of 
a Chinese laundry, are creditable works by two of the most 
promising of our youngest generation of painters. B. W. 
Clinedinst’s French peasant interior, ‘The Suspected Con- 
spiracy,’ is well painted and composed, although the story 
does not tell itself at a glance, as it should. A heroic group 
of horses issuing from the surf, by George Inness, Jr., is 
fine in action and in its classic suggestion. 

The landscape-painters appear to have taken advantage 
of this exhibition to show the public that they can paint large 
pictures. De Forest Bolmer, Mrs. C. B. Coman, W. A. 
Coffin, Charles H. Davis, Charles Melville Dewey, Charles 
Warren Eaton, John J. Enneking and others exhibit impor- 
tant works. In sculpture, F. Edwin Elwell’s bust of Mon- 
sieur le Roy and Karl Gerhardt’s of Henry Ward Beecher 
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Miss Varney’s 
quaint conceit—a child using a man’s grotesque head for a 
drum—suggests the caprices of modern Italian sculpture. 
Miss S. M. Freeborne shows a portrait head and a bas- 


represent different schools of portraiture. 


relief of a child. 





A May Carol, 


May,—and the spray of the apple 
Glows in the orchard aisles ; 

May,—and the gay hues dapple 
Meads with their rolling miles. 


Bright is the light down pouring, 
Clear is the heaven and calm, 

High through the sky go soaring 
Birds from the land of balm. 


Up from the cup of morning 
Redolent perfumes rise, 

Where, with its fair adorning, 
Dewy the garden lies. 


Sweet is the beat of singing 

Brooks in their seaward flight ;— 
Far is the starlight flinging 

Gleams through the gloom of night. 


Bud,—and the blood is hastened : 
Bloom,—and the heart grows gay : 
Leaf, —and the grief that chastened 
Dies with the dawn of May ! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





The Lounger 


Dr. HOLMES arrived in England last Saturday and was met at 
Liverpool by a deputation of medical citizens who insisted upon 
delivering addresses of welcome, although the genial Autocrat 
was pretty well knocked up by the we voyage. He stood on 
the deck with a Derby hat pulled well down on his head, and 
clad in a thick overcoat topped by a blanket shawl. Although 
troubled with an asthmatic cough, Dr. Holmes succeeded in 
making a humorous and sprightly reply to the words of welcome 
addressed to him ; but he was unable to accept the numerous 
invitations to dinners and receptions that were thrust upon him, 
and hurried off to Chester at once. There he rested at the Gros- 
venor Hotel a day or two before going to London. Why Dr, 
Holmes, a poet, should go to a place with so high-sounding a 
name as the Grosvenor Hotel, when there is a delightful little inn 
called The Green Dragon, at Chester, is more than I can under- 
stand. The English papers say that, next to Longfellow, Dr. 
Holmes is better known in England than any other American 
author, and that in anticipation of his visit the bookstalls have 
been well stocked with cheap editions of his works, It is not 
to be expected that he will reap any benefit from the sale of. 
these editions, however. 





I AM not the only person, it seems, who has been astonished 
at the post-mortem activity of the late ‘Hugh Conway.’ Says 
the London Academy :—‘ The number of books by Hugh Con- 
way that have appeared in rapid succession since his death has 
naturally given’ rise to comment, which culminates in the follow- 
ing extraordinary paragraph in the Enguirer of Cincinnati: 
‘‘ The discovery is now made that the real makers (of * Living 
or Dead '] are Joseph Williams and his wife, known in London 
as dramatic writers under the pen-names of Comyns Carr and 
Alice Comyns Carr. The foundation is a short sketch by Con- 
way, but the work is otherwise that of the Williamses."’ ’ 





THIS paragraph is ‘ extraordinary,’ and no mistake. Unless 
Iam sadly in error, Comyns Carr is no more a pen-name than 
Alfred Tennyson; nor is the bearer of it known chiefly in. 
London as a dramatic writer. He is editor of the art-journal, 
Art and Letters, and manager of the Grosvenor Gallery. He 
was a collaborator of Conway’s in the dramatization of ‘ Called. 
Back,’ and is, I believe, his literary executor. His friends will 
be amused or indignant, according to their humor, at hearing 
him and his wife called literary frauds and Joseph Williamses. 
It is worth remembering, in this connection, that a// ot Theodore 
Winthrop’s novels were. published after his death. 





The 


Ir I were an American artist I should think it much more of 
a compliment not to receive a prize, as prizes are now awarded, 
than to receive one. One of the prize-awards at the National 
Academy was a farce ; at the Prize Fund Exhibition they were 
mot so bad as that, but I think few persons solicitous tor the true 
interests of American art could say that the best pictures were 
honored. The visitor to the American Art Galleries will be 
struck by the sameness in style of the prize-pictures. The com- 
mittee of award have evidently thought more of technique and 
attention to detail than anything else. 
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SPEAKING of art the Philadelphia Society of Artists have done 
-a curious thing. In view of the recent loss by fire of a part of 
‘the Academy building and the paintings that were in it, a cir- 
-cular letter has been addressed to leading artists all over the 
country, asking them to contribute one or more pictures to a 
miogoeed collection and sale, the proceeds of which shall ‘ be 

ivided pro-rata between the Academy and the artists, accordin 
ito loss.’ While I think it quite in order for artists to help eac 
other in the hour of need, I cannot for the life of me see wh 
they should be called upon to help the Directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. Any one of these gentlemen is 
quite able, alone and unaided, to reimburse the artists and re- 
build the destroyed wing of the Academy ; and I think it is very 
“small potatoes’ of them to call upon a lot of hard-working 
painters in other towns for help. 


EVERY one who read the flaming announcements of the April 
North American Review at the news-stands on the elevated 
roads last month, and, attracted by the names of Lincoln, Sew- 
ard and Grant, stopped to buy a copy of the magazine, ‘ got left’ 
—whether he caught the train he was hurrying to or not. The 
use of those famous names, without explanation, and accom- 
panied with portraits of Lincoln and Seward, was calculated to 
deceive everybody who saw them. The publication in fac- 
simile of a famous diplomatic despatch, written by Seward and 
corrected by Lincoln, did not justify the use of the names of the 
writer and editor of that despatch as ‘ contributors ’ to the mag- 
azine in which it appeared ; nor did the publication of the full 
text of Grant's letter to Lincoln, written July 22d, 1863, and 


Set in an abridged form in the previous number of the 
eview, fairly warrant the use that was made of the writer's 
name in the advertisements of the number containing it. 
North American should be above such practices. 


The 


Mr. Burroughs on Mr. Ruskin. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I regret that Mr. Burroughs has thought it worth while to 
notice Prof. Ruskin’s personal whims and prejudices about 
books and authors: it gives them too much prominence. I 
wonder if Mr. Burroughs ever read about a certain quizzical 
twinkle that lurks in the bottom of Ruskin’s eye? It is there ; 
and it is the key to his eccentricities. You mustn't take Ruskin 
too seriously. They understand him well enough in England, 
and he is honored as no other living writer there is honored. 
You can’t take the stub-twist out of the hornbeam, nor the 
quaint frets and knots out of a Scotchman. Prof. Ruskin is a 
worn-out, entirely broken man. A little charity behooves, and 
a little patience with so noble a master of art and ethics—to 
spare the sick and dying eagle in remembrance of the sublime 
sunward soarings of other days. 

Mr. Burroughs is poms careful not to impugn the worth of 
the splendid body of Ruskin’s published work, and one can see 
that he has read him with admiration. Yet, as Mr. Wm. D. 
O’Connor says, he draws a red herring or two across the track 
of his readers to get them off the scent, leaving the impression 
that Ruskin is pretty or potatoes, and always has been. He 
quotes from the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence the tag-end of 
some remarks on Ruskin by Carlyle, but omits the main matter, 
which is praise of Ruskin by his friend of Cheyne Row. Carlyle 
(Vol. II., p. 352) asks Emerson if he reads Ruskin’s Fors 
Clavigera, and advises him to do so, if he hasn’t yet done it ; 
also his other writings on political economy ; and continues as 
follows : ‘ There is —— oing on among us as notable to me 
as those fierce lightning- hn Ruskin is copiously and desper- 
ately pouring into the black world of Anarchy all around him. 
No other man in England that I meet has in him the divine rage 
against iniquity, mare and baseness that Ruskin has, and that 
every man ought to have.’ This was written as late as 1872, 
and is about as strong endorsement of a man as one commonly 
finds, Carlyle adds that ‘unhappily Ruskin is not a strong 
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man.’ Perhaps not in Carlyle’s sense. He has not the ox- 
nerves and brawn of a Cromwell, Frederick, Bismarck, 
Mohammed, Mirabeau—the butchers, red-handed and ruthless, 
whom Carlyle clasps with joy to his breast as his ideal heroes, 
Ruskin is not a continent-devastator ; granted—but if there is 
any man in England who has the strength of oe anger, 
the strength of a piercing analytical intellect, the strength of 
opulent culture, splendid eloquence and an acquaintance with 
the aspects of nature that makes all the rest of us seem school- 
boys—it is John Ruskin. There is not a man living, besides the 
Master of Brantwood, who could write ‘ Modern Painters,’ or 
the ‘Crown of Wild Olive,’ or ‘ Unto This Last.’ Ruskin zs a 
strong man ; his mind and soul are strong, but his body is weak, 
and yet not so very weak, either. A man who can publish some 
sixty masterly volumes, and have material by him for seventy 
more, can scarcely be called weak. In a recently published 
London shetagragh (profile view) you may see a head as mas- 
sive and finely uniform as Carlyle’s or Whitman’s. I call 
Ruskin fully as strong a man as the eternally whining and 
growling sage of Cheyne Row. Mr. G. W. Smalley related in 
the Zridune at the time of Carlyle’s death that Prof. Ruskin 
had the power of instantly calming and silencing his irate friend 
whenever in a conversation with others he had lost control of his 
temper. . 

‘Ruskin,’ says Mr. Burroughs, ‘seems fast weakening any 
impression his earlier works may have made.’ Why should he ? 
Are a man’s actions retroactive? Don’t we read Webster’s 
great speeches with as much admiration for their abstract merits 
as it we were not aware of the deep damnation of his fall? Do 
we read Bacon’s Essays with any the less esteem because his 
sun went down in murk and cloud? But, as a matter of fact, 
Ruskin’s recent eccentricities are no more funny than they were 
sixteen years ago: he is only more irritable now ; that is all. 

BELMONT, MAss., May 3d. W. S. KENNEDY. 


Another Word on “Childe Roland.” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


It were, no doubt, inquiring too curiously, to seek to ex- 
plain all the phenomena encountered by Childe Roland in his 
quest of the Dark Tower ; but by emphasizing only the loyalty 
ot the knight, do we not miss the true meaning of the allegory— 
namely, the futility of atheism as a guiding principle even to the 
highest endeavor? Let us observe at once that the Dark Tower 
is not any mental or moral attribute of Childe Roland, but the 
fixed end to which he is tending ; and that the poem treats of the 
progress of a soul toward that end. It would seem that he 
might have reached the Tower by other ways ; and although it 
is a Dark Tower to all who approach it, yet it gives egress to 
some who enter it ; only tor Childe Roland and his kind is it a 
blind trap ; but even for these there are heights about the Tower, 
and sounds of life beyond, and the light of a new day ; which to 
them seems, however, only the tardy po of a setting sun. 
Why may not this Dark Tower be death? Is it straining anal- 
ogy too far to look back to the circumstances of Edgar's song, 
on which the later poem is confessedly based? The law of 
nature was felt to be set aside by the unnatural crime of Lear’s 
daughters. Men were mad, or feigned madness ; it was out of 
nature that the child should deny the parent. The poem seems 
to me to be a ballad of Nineteenth-Century knight-errantry, the 
warfare all spiritual, The Dark Tower is death, and atheism 
is the unnatural crime by which the soul denies its Maker. Let 
us read the poem by this light. : 

The knight, who is inspired by the highest ideal of fealty, is 
met upon the threshold of life by the doubts and scepticism of 
the age, and finds relief when his doubts are settled’ and he 
finally accepts atheism ; but, even at the outset, he sees that 
such a creed is a kind of life in death, and that it does not offer 
any true solution. The personification of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—a bowed, old figure, time-worn, cynical—taunts while it 
invites him, and the skull grins already in mockery. So long as 
he was in doubt the ground was still fertile, his feet were set in 
a path, the heights were still above him ; but from the moment 
he enters upon the trackless plain all nature becomes arid: 
there are no longer any heights to scale. Pure instinct could 
never have brought him here. When he meets the horse he 
feels it to be a monstrosity, fgr all living creatures must by their 
instincts shun negation. Fam would he return to the influences 
of the past, but the moral failures of those whom he has known 
deter him. Thé fallacy of this reasoning is shown at once. He 
crosses a stream of water—water the emblem of life,—but it is 
poisoned, and has no life-giving properties. It makes no choice 
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between good and evil: the graybeard and the newborn babe 
are alike drowned in the poisonous flood. The waters of the 
river of faith have life-giving properties: the waters of this 
stream kill all life. Even invention and the instrument of tort- 
ure stand idle. There is no function for a reward and punish- 
ment if there is no God and no future life. On this trackless 
plain there are no footsteps even, only the impress upon the 
earth of the struggles of lost souls. As he approaches the Dark 
Tower he expects to encounter birds of night, ‘a howlet ora 
bat.’ Not so: the emblem of darkness which comes to meet 
him, with broad, out-stretched wings, dragon-penned, is no liv- 
ing bird, but a mythical creature, an emblem of the darkness of 
unfaith, not of the peace of night. Over the path which he has 
abandoned there may be a white dove flying, with the light of 
dawn on its wings. He begins to see itnow. Three times he 
uses the word fool. The Dark Tower is ‘blind as the fool’s 
heart.’ That is, the grave is to the atheist like the fool's heart 
blind and dark, because it denies God. He thinks that he is 
facing death, or the Dark Tower, in the most candid manner, 
without blind superstition ; but although there are heights and 
sounds and light about him, at this supreme moment, he has 
blinded himself to them all. Browning’s marvellous character- 
ization is now revealed. As in the Return of the Druses, Djabal 
fails, through inheritance and subtle, complex influences, to at- 
tain to his ideal, so Childe Roland embodies those peculiar, 
distinctive qualities of the Nineteenth Century—high moral 
courage, unswerving fealty to conviction ; and, knowing that 
there is to be no more of him, believing that life is a vanity of 
vanities, and he only the framework of a picture, to pass away 
forever in a moment, he blew on the slug-horn ; and so—‘ Childe 
Roland to the Dark Fower came.’ 
PHILADELPHIA, May 8th, 1886. * * * 





' Magazine Notes 


EX-PRESIDENT Hayes writes in The Brooklyn Magazine in 
favor of national aid to education ; Mrs. Spofford and Miss Wil- 
lard contribute sensible articles on ‘ The Marriage Question ;’ 
Frances A. de Magalhaes has a paper on ‘The Women of 
Brazil ;’ and Mr. Beecher and Dr. Talmage fill the supple- 
ments. The poetry of the number is pretty poor, and one of the 
Fancies, on the ‘ Survival of the Fittest,’ exhibits a lack of logic 
that makes one smile and a lack of good taste that makes one 
writhe.—— 7he Overland has several good short stories, * Bis- 
cache Bill,’ by Sybil Russell Bogue, being one of the best. E. 
A. Clark supports the theory, rapidly gaining followers, that 
Evolution means eternal life. Edward Carlson writes well of the 
California volunteers, and John S. Hager contributes a new 
translation of the Dies Irae.——Charles Godfrey Leland will 
contribute to the June a a paper on the Derby—something 
in the nature of a social study. 


The Popular Science Monthly is rich in the valuable informa- 
tion which is not too recondite to be attractive to the average 
mind. Arthur T. Hadley thinks that Government ownership 
would be the best solution of the railroad problem, if the Gov- 
ernment were possessed of infinite wisdom and virtue ; but he 
implies that there is much virtue in the ‘if.’ W. H. Larrabee 
reports De Candolle on the production of men of science, with 
the curious information that of the twenty conditions laid down 
as favorable to the development of science, Switzerland possesses 
all and Turkey none. Br. J. Burney Yeo gives some sugges- 
tions on ‘ Food Accessories and Digestion,’ enabling us, just as 
we were trembling at information that numerous pleasant things 
to eat and drink would ‘ retard digestion,’ to take courage again on 
learning that we sometimes need to have digestion retarded. 
* The Problem of Crystallization,’ by Alfred Einhorn, ‘ Develop- 
ment of the Moral Faculty,’ by James Sully, ‘ The Factors of 
Organic Evolution,’ by Herbert Spencer, + Photographing the 
Heavens,’ by Dr. H. Y. Klein, with other interesting articles, 
make up a particularly entertaining number. Dr. Klein chron- 
icles the discovery in astronomical photography that it is pos- 
sible to obtain a photograph of age spots not to be seen by 
the eye even with the aid of the most powerful telescopes. 





Life and Thought in Russia.* 
(B., in The Contemporary Review.]} 

THE most important legislative measure of 1884 has undoubt- 
edly been the new university statute, For more than ten years 
the reactionary party endeavored without success to overthrow 
the regulations of 1863, which, it was contended, created small 
States within the State. Last August, at length, the new scheme, 


* Continued from May 8th, and concluded. 
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though pay rejected by the majority of the Privy Council, was 
accepted by the Emperor, and the universities are now under- 
going a momentous change which will affect most seriously the 
whole system of teaching. The chief idea pervading the new 
statute stands out clearly if we compare the rules of 1883 and of 
1884 ; all the diversities of any importance point in one direction 
—namely, towards strengthening of the action of the central 
authority at the expense of the academical body. Formerly, 
vacant chairs were filled by election in the congregation or 
council, consisting of all the professors of the university ; now, 
appointment by the Ministry has superseded the election, and, 
though the Faculties may recommend candidates, their votes 
have no decisive influence. Rectors and deans are similarly to 
be os and not elected. Altogether, the congregation, 
which formerly constituted the chief agent in the government of 
the university, has been deprived of its important eastienk: and 
the interference of the curator—that is, of the superintendent of 
education of the district—has grown in proportion. For the 
management of all matters connected with the police of the uni- 
versity an inspectorship has been created which has an almost 
independent position in reference to the rector and other univer- 
sity authorities, but at the same time stands under the immedi- 
ate supervision of the curator. Along with these modifications 
in the constitution of the academical body, a change in the way 
of its teaching is aimed at. The main point in this respect con- 
cerns the examinations. The statute of 1883 entrusted the pro- 
fessors with the duty of examiners on the basis of theiz own lect- 
ures. This system, though defective in many respects, vouched 
at Jeast for the freedom of the teaching. For this very reason it 
has been superseded by another—the examinations tor ordinary 
degrees are to be carried on by boards appointed for the pur- 
pose by the Government. Of course this contrivance will give 
the best means of inquiring into the character of university lect- 
ures, and of shaping them according to the scientific notions of 
the powers that be. Even the mere publication of the pro- 
grammes to be followed at the examinations will have a great 
iufluence on the course of academical studies, which are always 
apt to conform themselves more or less to their practical end. 
It must be added that the reactionary tendency of the new 
statute is quite openly acknowledged by its advocates ; they hail 
it as the dawn of a new era. 

The publicists of the reactionary party have been clamoring 
for a good while against all the institutions created during the 
last reign with the view of checking the arbitrary action of the 
Government. Trial by jury, the more or less independent posi- 
tion of the courts of justice, municipal and provincial self-gov- 
ernment, have been singled out as points for special attack. A 
great fuss is made about silly verdicts of ‘the judges from the 
street,’ as the jurymen are termed, as if some unreasonable ac- 
quittals could weigh against the soundness of the whole method, 
and as though the notorious corruption and unfairness of the old 
system was a matter quite unknown to the ‘aga generation. 

It requires all the obstinacy produced by party spirit not to 
notice the change for the better, which in no other sphere, per- 
haps, has been so striking as in the legal one. The publicity of 
procedure ; the introduction of trial by jury ; the appointment 
of judges who have to answer for their conduct, not in the way 
of administrative subordination, but on legal grounds ; lastly, 
the influx into the profession of men who had gone through the 
universities in the place of pettifogging clerks and retired officers 
of the army, have quite changed the whole aspect of the courts 
of law. The weak point of the new order is the Bar, the mem- 
bers of which enjoy a better reputation for cleverness than for a 
high level of morality. The Bench, on the other hand, is —_ 
free from the great vice of Russian history and life—venality ; 
and such a fact is the more to the credit of its members that they 
are very numerous, scattered all about the empire, and poorly 
paid. An English judge with his five thousand a year is not 
exposed to the same temptations as a Russian judge with three or 
four hundred, and his integrity is cheaper in proportion. Though 
these facts are more or less recognized in society, anything in 
the way of reaction seems so likely to happen at present in 
Russia that a real scare was created by the persistent campai 
of some daily papers against the law reforms of Alexander II, 
The journey of the Minister of Justice, Nabokoff, who visited 
some of the provincial courts in November, 1884, assumed for 
this reason an importance it would scarcely have had under 
other circumstnces. He ultimately made a speech in Moscow 
discountenancing the rumors about an impending change of 
principles in the administration of the law, and there was much 
talk subsequently of an audience in which the Emperor ratified, 
as it were, his Minister's conduct in the whole affair. 

In the case of provincial and local institutions, there are even 
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ea reasons to fear a general convulsion. The Minister for 
ome Affairs, Count Tolstoy, is not likely to recoil from any 
measure which might strengthen the central authority, no 
matter what consequences might follow. At the same time, 
even the Liberals acknowledge that there is much to be amended 
in the present machinery of self-government.: though, of course, 
they would prefer to keep it as it is, with all its drawbacks, 
rather than submit to bureaucratic administration. The com- 
plexity of the problems involved in a revision of this department 
seems to have been till now the great obstacle to attempts in 
that direction. A Commission sat tor nearly two years under 
the presidency of a Secretary of State, Kachanoff, and its pro- 
ceedings served to show what wide differences of opinion pre- 
vailed on all mooted questions in this subject, but, just as this 
hard-working body was beginning to draw up its conclusions, 
its existence was suddenly cut short, and the materials it had 
"seta were absorbed by the Home Office. Whatever may 

ave been the cause of that unexpected collapse, it is clear that 
a new start is hardly to be expected just now. The state of 
Count Tolstoy’s health has forced him to resign the immediate 
direction of his Ministry to his under-secretaries, and it is not 
likely that such an important subject as the reform of local and 
provincial institutions will be brought forward before the in- 
ternal policy of the empire is again concentrated firmly in the 
hands of a representative leader. 

Home affairs and interests have been engrossing public atten- 
tion within the last four months. Everybody is feeling in 
Russia that the present time is not opportune for an enterprising 
toreign policy, and the very inadequate results obtained by the 
war of 1877-78 have cooled Russian jingoism for a good while. 
The Skernevitzy meeting and its consequences have been ac- 
cepted by general opinion, not with enthusiasm, of course, but 
as a necessary recognition of the real distribution of influence in 
Europe. On the other hand, the latest complications in Central 
Asia have not produced the slightest political excitement. A 
curious contrast to the agitation created in England is presented 
by the indifference with which the news of movements on the 
Afghan frontier, interpellations in the Houses of Parliament, 
and agreements by telegraph between the Courts have been re- 
ceived in Russia. Even the most chauvinistic papers did not 
try to raise the war-cry against England, certain as they were 
that it would be met by general disapprobation. No man in his 
senses ever believed here that a conflict was imminent ; but this 
does not preclude a feeling of uneasiness as to the possible aris- 
ing of ‘ exceptional circumstances.’ At any rate, if the opinion 
of the country has any weight in such matters, the prevailing 
wish for peace, and distrust ot adventures which may lead to 
war, must be taken as a favorable augury at least for the im- 
mediate future. 





Francis Parkman on the Indians. 


[A letter to the meeting at Trinity Chapel, Boston, to organize the Boston branch 
of the Indian Rights Association.] 

THE time has come which more than ever calls for strong and 
concerted action in behalf of our Indians. A gallant army has 
accomplished its arduous and thankless task of overcoming the 
resistance of the hostile tribes of the West. They have ceased 
to be formidable as enemies ; but with their subjection a host 
of problems has risen, extremely difficult, and demanding 
prompt solution. These problems are by no means confined to 
the tribes lately reduced. In some measure they involve all 
Indians, East and West ; but it is with those of the prairies and 
the mountain that the demand is most imperative and the diffi- 
culties most formidable. Some tribes had fixed abodes, and 
depended for subsistence partly on agriculture. Those lately 
thrown on the mercies of the nation are nearly all wandering 
hunters and warriors. From time immemorial the struggle for 
existence has with them been waged under the sternest con- 
ditions. _Incessant wars, continual hardship and uncertain 
means of subsistence have kept their numbers at the lowest 
point when compared with the vast regions over which they 
roamed. The law of the survival of the fittest bore upon them 
with peculiar harshness ; and the fittest were with them the 
boldest, the hardiest, the most crafty and the fiercest. It is by 
the working of this pitiless law through countless generations 
that the distinctive qualities of the Indian have been formed and 
wrought into his nature with the tenacity of iron. They cannot 
be wrought out of him in one generation or in two. While on 
one hand they explain the intense hatred with which he is re- 
garded by those who have been exposed to his enmity, they have 
on the other their heroic and admirable side. 

One thing is plain; he is worth saving, and the nation is 
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bound in justice and humanity to give him a helpinghand. We 
have taken away his hunting grounds, and, in itself considered, 
the act was right, for a few hordes of savages cannot be per- 
mitted to hold in perpetual barbarism the land which might sus- 
tain a hundred millions of civilized men. But if we displace the 
Indian we must see that we do so with the least possible hard. 
ship. 

The intentions of the Government have been better than its 
performance. It has sometimes broken faith from want of fore- 
sight by contracting engagements which in process of time it 
found itselt unable to fulfil. Yet it cannot be acquitted of deep 
blame. It has often shown a reckless indifference. It has 
allowed its wards to become its victims, through the misconduct 
of faithless agents and the greed of mean adventurers. The 
indispensable condition, without which any real and permanent 
remedy is impossible, is the awakening of the public conscience, 

Meanwhile, the Indian needs immediate help. Not in the way 
of charity, reducing him to a weak and abject dependence, but 
in teaching him the necessity of self-support and putting him in 
the way of achieving it. To this end the industrial training of 
young Indians will undoubtedly assist. The initial step of self- 
support is the first necessity ; without it the missionary and the 
schoolmistress are worse than useless. It is folly not to learn 
from the experience of two hundred and fifty years. The slow 
and difficult work of civilization must begin with the foundation, 
and not with the superstructure, or it will inevitably crumble to 
atoms. 

The problem of self-support is far from being a hopeless one, 
Probably its best solution will be found in the rearing of cattle 
and horses, an occupation the least repugnant to the habits and 
prejudices of the wild Indian. In any case he cannot be left to 
himself. Neither individual ownership of land nor the ballot 
nor appropriations of money will answer their purpose unless he 
receive the strong and watchtul protection ot Government 
throughout the early stages ot his transfer from savagery to civ- 
ilization. Without such care all that is bestowed on him will 
but serve as the bait and plunder of a crew of rapacious white 
blackguards who will make him their prey. He does not under- 
stand sentimentality, but he does understand justice, and the 
national duty and the national honor will be futally compromised 
if he does not receive it at our hands. 





Current Criticism 


A Book LIKE WHITE’s ‘SELBORNE.’—Dr. Charles Abbott 
deserves to be well known to all lovers of nature on this side of 
the Atlantic. His ‘ Upland and Meadow’ is the most delight- 
ful book of its kind which America has given to us, and it closely 
approaches White’s ‘Selborne.’ Not only is the author a keen 
and close observer, an accurate and patient listener, a master of’ 
cunning contrivances in his pursuits of nature, but he has good 
spirits, good humor, good temper, and a good heart. We do 
not read many pages till we get as much interested in his own 
nature as in his observations of nature ; and he deserves our 
thanks for not carrying a gun in his rambles, nor for making 
any attempt at fine writing in his pages. . . . Books like this: 
make us more interested in America than do the countless vol- 
umes of travellers. There is that charm of freshness, that 
power of interesting us as much as the writer was himself inter- 
ested, that frank inquisitiveness—though it may smack a little 
of thé modern interviewer carried to the world of upland 
meadow, river, and trees, taking stealthy views at the midnight 
side of nature with a dark lantern—which make the book attrac- 
tive from beginning to end, which make us read every page, and 
make it, by our keeping it as a book of reference, memorable.— 
The Academy. 


AMERICA’S NEED IN ART.—The Society of Decorative Art in 
this city is not receiving the aid to which its objects and methods 
entitle it. For eight years this little institution has poset 
under the gratuitous direction of a board of cultivated and com- 
petent ladies, until at last it has reached a point ot usefulness 
where its failure would be a real public loss. ... Our Ger- 
manic lineage is against us in the matter of art, but surely every 
student of America must realize that we are already radically 
different from our transatlantic ancestors, just as an English- 
man is something more than a mitigated Saxon ; and that feeble © 
and new as it is, our hunger for art and the graces of life gives 
promise of rising to the dignity of a national passion. We are 
quick and clever, we have a restless. inventive mind and hands 
obedient enough to produce works of art. What we lack is 
taste and judgment, knowledge of style, and that chastened and 
cultivated feeling which underlies all true artistic effort ; but all 
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that comes only from the study of standards. Our artistic devel- 
opment must be a hundredfold less secure and true because we 
have not the treasures of an artistic past facing us wherever we 
turn. We grope in a darkness unillumined by the great works 
which positively crowd Europe. Not only have we tew of the 
masterpieces of old European art to serve as fountains of inspi- 
ration and guidance, but the people who make our laws have 
actually put the penalty of a 30 fer cent. duty on the importa- 
tion of art works. They have legislated Rembrandt and Titian, 
Raphael and Velasquez down to the level of Dusseldorf daubs 
or Paris splashes, and grind them all alike through the Custom 
House 30 fer cent. mill. One need give himself no anxiety 
about this temporary stupidity of an impost on art, as it is too 
bad to last ; but every one should be disturbed when any phase 
of native talent like the Society for Decorative Art falters in its 
upward career.—Clarence King, in the Tribune. 





THE HON. LIONEL TENNYSON.—Wherever the name Tenny- 
son is a word of music—that is to say, wherever English poetry 
is read and enjoyed—the news that a son of the Laureate’s was 
lying dangerously ill of jungle fever in India caused sympathetic 
anxiety and alarm. And we do not exaggerate, we think, in 
saying that the mournful announcement of his death (which 
took place, in the thirty-third year of his age, on board the 
Chusan at Aden, on the 2oth ult.) will darken with a deep sor- 
row not only every door in Great Britain, but every door in that 
great cordon of British homes whjch girdles all the seas and all 
the world. This it is to be the béloved son of the most beloved 
Englishman of our time ; yet it would be unjust to the memory 
of Lionel Tennyson to suppose that the sole reason why his 
death demands a word of notice in Zhe Atheneum is that he was 
the son of his father. Had he lived he could hardly have failed 
to make his mark in the contemporary struggle of literature, 
severe as that struggle now is. ... He had for some years 
held a post in the Political and Secret Department of the India 
Office—a post for which his intense interest in Indian subjects 
well fitted him. His report on India last year showed that his 
practical mastery of details, his power of generalizing hetero- 

eneous masses of facts, were quite as strong as the literary 
aculty we have been glancing at. The visit of himself and Mrs. 
Lionel to Lord Dufferin had been a happy and joyous one until 
the fatal jungle fever crossed his path. He married, it will be 
remembered, the brilliant and accomplished daughter of one of 
our most brilliant and accomplished writers of society verse, 
Mr. Frederick Locker ; and it is to one of the children of this 
marriage that the Laureate addressed a poem which every one 
knows by heart.—7he Atheneum, May rst. 





Mr. CRAWFORD’S latest work contrasts curiously with his 
earlier novels. The ‘ Tale of a Lonely Parish’ deals with the 
plain facts of ning od life and with very ordinary men and 
women. We have before us neither bold and startling problems 
as to the possibility of uniting antagonistic races, as in the case 
of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ nor the wilful degradation of a strangé nature 
such as made even the painful story of ‘To Leeward’ absorb- 
ing. The scene is not even laid in Yorkshire (as the title some- 
how seems vaguely and unreasonably to suggest), which has 
hitherto been the appy: hunting-ground of romantic novelists. 
No county in England could well be (or at least was supposed 
to be before ‘Mehalah’) more prosaic than Essex, and, to all 
appearances, no human beings could be less susceptible of ideal- 
ization and poetry than a middle-aged clergyman and his wife, 
who are comfortably off and take pupils. r. Crawtord’s char- 
acters have nothing heroic about them ; but no two of them are 
alike, and in their various ways they all live. Unlike most 
novels, the ‘ Tale of a Lonely Parish’ goes on improving up to 
the end.— The Saturday Review. 





Notes 


THE Philadelphia Press credits THE CRITIC with a statement 
to the effect that ‘there seems to be a good deal of underlying 
dissatisfaction in the Authors Club,’ The statement may be 
literally true. There may be a great deal of dissatisfaction of 


. themnderlying sort in the Authors Club ; there is apt to be some 


In-every club ; but we have never heard that the Authors were 
dissatisfied with themselves or anyone else ; and as for the state- 
ment quoted above, we will present the Press with a perfect fac- 
simile of the Peachblow Vase, if it will tell us in what number 
of this paper it appeared. 

—Mr. Gottsberger will publish to-day ‘The King’s Treasure 
House,’ a romance of ancient Egypt, by Wilhelm Walloth, 
translated from the German by Mary J. Safford. 
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—The volume of ‘ Representative Poems of Living Poets,’ 
selected by the poets themselves, which Cassell & Co. have had 
in preparation for the past year, is now ready. It is a handsome 
octavo, containing nearly three hundred poems, the contribu- 
tions of eighty poets. From a hasty glance at the selections we 
think much surprise will be expressed at the choice of certain 
poets from among their own poems. 


—Tolstoi’s ‘ Souvenirs’ will be issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
as soon as it can be put through the press. It will be in three 
parts, ‘Infancy,’ ‘ Adolescence’ and * Youth.’ The transiator 
4 Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, of Boston, author of * Epic Songs of 

ussia.,’ 

—Thomas Nelson Page, author of ‘ Marse Chan,’ will publish 
in the June Century the longest story he has yet written. It is 
entitled ‘Meh Lady: A Story of the War.’ 

—Charles Scribner's Sons have ready the first volume of a 
* Cyclopzedia of Painters and Painting,’ edited by John D. Cham- 
plin, with Charles C. Perkins as ‘critical editor.’ This impor- 
tant work has been in preparation for five years. It will com- 
pe oo volumes, the second being announced for publication 
in the tall. 


—Prof. Simon Newcomb contributes to the current issue of 
The Independent the first of a series of articles on the Labor 
Question, addressed to the commonsense of the common people. 


—An interesting exhibition of French, English and American 
artistic bookbindings, executed during the present century, 
was held by the Grolier Club, at its rooms in Madison Avenue, 
on Thursday evening, May 6th, and for several days following. 
The French exhibit included sumptuous bindings by Marius- 
Michel, Trautz-Bauzonnet, Lortie and earlier binders. Some 
fine Bedfords were shown in the case devoted to English bind- 
ings. The Matthewses led the native exhibit with a number of 
admirable bindings, artistic in design and skilful in workman- 
ship. These American bindings were quite equal to the best 
French work of the kind. 

—The Historical Society of Pennsylvania held an evening re- 
ception on May 6th, at which 150 para were present, 
among whom were many distinguished Pennsylvanians. 

—Following a suggestion made some months ago by Lord 
Rosebery, it has been decided to found a Scottish History 
Society, for the printing of unpublished documents illustrating 
the civil, religious, and social history of Scotland. The Presi- 
dent of the Society is Lord Rosebery. 

—‘ By the way,’ writes a Gallic correspondent, ‘I suppose you 
know décarre isthe French for dude, because a décarre, in music 
makes a note natural.’ 

—Mrs. Alexander’s new novel, ‘ Beaton’s Bargain,’ has just 
been published by Henry Holt & Co. in their Leisure Hour and 
Leisure Moment Series. Her other novels will be added to the 
latter series, as well as new ones by Adeline Sergeant (author of. 
* Beyond Recall ’), Hugh Conway and Thomas Hardy. 

—Norris’s American Angler has just appeared in a memorial 
edition trom the press of Porter & Coates. It contains a charac- 
teristic portrait of the author, Thaddeus Norris, and a memoir 
of him by his intimate triend, Joseph B. Townsend. 

—A new yolume on ‘Southern California,’ by T.S. Van Dyke, 
better known as ‘The Still Hunter’ from his book of that title, 
is soon to be issued by Fords, Howard, & Hurlbert. 

—The Riverside Paper Series is to be continued this summer, 
a new volume appearing every Saturday. Miss Phelps’s * Bur- 
glars in Paradise * will inaugurate the series to-day. This story, 
and ‘The Man who was Guilty,’ by Mrs. Loughead, have 
never appeared in book form vs. OR and two others, * Not in 
the Prospectus,’ by Parke Danforth, and ‘The Cruise of the 
Alabama,’ by P. D. Haywood, are wholly new. 

—Mrs. Holloway’s ‘ Ladies of the White House’ is about to 
reappear from the Funk & Wagnalls press in a so-called Bridal 
Edition, ‘ which will contain a full and authentic history of Miss 
Folsom, the bride-elect and the future Mistress of the White 
House, accompanied by a fine steel Portrait.’ 

—E. P. A. writes from Bryn Mawr :—‘ After reading E. A.’s 
communication in your issue of May 8th, in regard to Mr. 
Howells’s phrase “‘ cutting and clipping her words with a rapid 
play of her whopper-jaw,”’ I took down Halliwell’s ‘* Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words,’’ and found there the term 
wapper -jaw defined as “‘a wry mouth.’” Whether this is de- 
rived from ‘‘ warp-jawed,” by a slight warping of the pronounci- 
ation, is perhaps to be questioned. It certainly does not, as E. 
A. points out, explain Mr. Howells’s use of the word. But a 
few lines above, on the same page of Halliwell, occurs the term 










































































































































wapper, defined as meaning in the Somerset dialect ‘‘ to move 
tremulously ;’’ and also, wapper-eyed, ‘* having eyes that move 
in a quick tremulous manner.’’ This would seem to account for 
the ‘* rapid play ;’’ and the *‘ consonantal ’’ character of the lan- 
guage spoken would result naturally from the consequent fre- 
05 closure of the organs of speech..——-On the same subject, 

. P. writes from Pittsburgh :—‘ As an inhabitant of Vermont in 
my youth—say from 1837 to 1851, from the age of 7 to 21 years 
—I was familiar with the expression woffer-jawed as signi- 
» fying askew, in things which should be parallel or at right angles 
to one another.’ 

—Faith-Healing and kindred phenomena, which have been 
the subject of study and experiment during the past thirty years 
by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of Zhe Christian Advo- 
cate, are discussed by that vigorous writer in the June Century. 


—The sixth publication of the Shelley Society —a reprint of 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s memoir of Shelley—has just been issued 
to members, and Mr. Buxton Forman’s edition of the text of 
* The Cenci,’ along with the second number of the Voéedook, is 
to follow. Mr. Lowell has added his name to the list of mem- 
bers, which now numbers 291. 


—Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn will soon publish Dr. 
Mombert'’s ‘ Great Lives : A Course of History in Biographies,’ 
in an edition designed for school, home and library uses. 


—A bibliophile passing through Edinburgh recently purchased 
an interesting little volume of pamphlets out of a box of 3d. 
books at a shop in Frederick Street. Among the contents of the 
volume were a curious copy of ‘ Cadenus and Vanessa’ of 1726, 
the date of the first edition, and a ‘ Dunciad,’ with rough fore- 
edges, of the third issue of the first edition, the ‘C’” of Mr. 
Thoms's list. Mr. Crossley’s copy of this issue of ‘ The Dun- 
ciad ’ was sold last year at Sotheby’s for 57. 5s. 

—The Seventh International Congress of Orientalists is to be 
held at Vienna from September 27th to October 2d. 

—At the suggestion of Dr. James R. Nichols, author of 
‘Whence? What? Where?’ Cupples, Upham & Co. will 
shortly issue a work entitled ‘ The Mystery of Pain,’ by the late 
Dr. James Hinton. 

—On Easter Sunday Mr. Ruskin wrote concerning the Bible : 
—‘ It is the grandest group of writings existent in the rational 
world, put into the grandest language of the rational world in 
the first strength of the Christian faith, by an entirely wise and 
kind saint, St. Jerome: translated afterward with beauty and 
felicity into every language of the Christian world; and the 
guide, since so translated, of all the arts and acts of that world 
which have been noble, fortunate, and happy.’ 


—The next publication of the Villon Society will consist ot a 
new and complete translation of ‘The Decameron,’ by Mr, 
Payne. 


—Rev. Morris Fuller, Rector of Wyburgh, a descendant of 
Thomas Fuller of the ‘ Worthies,’ has written a two-volume ac- 
count of his worthy ancestor's life, times and writings. It is 
not his first book. 

—Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen writes as follows in reply to a sneer 
in the London Standard at Mr. Carlyle’s bequest to him of the 
table at which he had written his chief works :—‘ Mr. Carlyle 
asked me to be his executor, and some little time after I had 
accepted that duty asked me, in his drawing-room, to choose 
one of the articles of furniture or pictures contained in it to keep 
as a memorial of him. I chose the table—or rather desk—in 
question, partly because it was of hardly any intrinsic value (it 
was valued for probate at two ny acy and partly because it is 
of rather a peculiar make, and had for many years been associ- 
ated with him in my mind. He told me he was glad I had 
chosen it ; that it had belonged to his father-in-law ; that it was 
remarkably solid and well made; and that he had written all 
his books on it except ‘‘ Schiller.’’ ’ 

—tThe late Lionel Tennyson was a contributor to various peri- 
odicals, including The Nineteenth Century, The Cornhill and 
The Saturday Review. 


—‘I went to Cheyne-row the other night,’ writes a corre- 
spondent of 7he Pall Mali, ‘ to revisit the old house at the steps 
of which I took leave of Mr. Carlyle some six or seven years ago. 
I found the medallion portrait stuck, not on No. 24, which has 
become one of the Meccas of the Old World and the New, but 
upon the house at the entry of the road fronting the ginshop which 
forms so undesirable a feature of the street in which the sage of 
Chelsea spent so much of his life. On inquiring as to why the 
portrait was not on the right house, I was told that its owner 
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had fixed practically prohibitive terms for the liberty of affixing 
the memorial to his property. This was bad, but worse re- 
mained behind. On reaching the house itself I found it deso- 
late, grimy, and untenanted. Dirty notices of ‘‘ To Let”’ stared 
from the shuttered windows, the steps were foul, the area win- 
dows cracked, and the whole aspect of the front most depres- 
sing. In reply to inquiries on the spot, I was told that the owner 
of the house is so proud of the associations of genius which 
cluster round his bricks and mortar that he has fixed what is 
practically a prohibitive rent.’ 

—Mr. Malcolm Macmillan, the eldest son of the publisher, is 
said to be the author of the story, ‘ Dagonet the Jester,’ which 
was lately issued by his father’s firm. 

—Dr. Anster’s translation of ‘ Faust’ has been added to Har. 
per’s Handy Series. 

—B. & J. F. Meehan, ot Bath, England, have issued in con- 
nection with their new catalogue along list of books which the 
desire to purchase. These range in date from 1568 to 1862. 

—‘ There seems to be some want of fairness, or of heart,’ 
writes W. H.C., ‘in the criticisms of your London correspon- 
dent, H. B., in your issue of May 1st. He speaks of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s present work as a ‘‘ mere personal triumph,” and says 
that he is ‘‘ reported to have crossed the narrow line by which 
great wits are divided from madness,” and is ‘ practically 
no longer responsible for his actions.’” He makes it appear 
that Mr. Gladstone’s power lies all in his oratory, that it is 
merely ‘‘ an effect of voice, *hanner and personality,’’ without 
‘‘reason, argument, or statesmanship.’’ All this reads curi- 
ously to those of us who have come to look at Mr. Gladstone as 
a man singularly strong in his moral principles, and never more 
bent on defending the right than in his present effort to do jus- 
tice to Ireland, no matter whether it makes him inconsistent 
with any previous action or not. To question his wisdom is one 
thing, to discredit his sincerity and honesty of purpose quite 
another. Then, turning to a literary topic, H. B. nimbly shifts 
the critical wind into a fresh quarter when he says of Miss 
Tadema’s novel that he has read it again and likes it better, 
‘“‘It is a book of singular promise and does far more than I 
thought.’” But in a review of this novel in the same number of 
THE CRITIC I find it described ‘‘ as of a kind to outrage good 
sense and offend good taste ;’’ ‘‘ one of the novels quite without 
excuse ;’”’ ‘‘ the author seems to care to paint only the most un- 
healthful, morbid, and passionate conditions.”’ If this be true, 
what does ‘‘ H. B.”” mean by its ‘‘ singular promise ’”’ ?’ 


The Free Parliament 


{ Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question yor convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS, 


No. 1143.—May I hint a query or riddle as to the familiar use 
of the word dead? We savy and write that we are ‘in dead ear. 
nest,’ that a certain thing is true ‘to a dead certainty,’ and that one man 
is ‘down dead’ on another. Whence the origin, and what is the propriety 
of such expressions? How far have they parallels in any other beside the 
English tongue? Is not living earnest, or dive certainty, better than dead? 
Does the current phrase imply the force supposed requisite to turn life into 
death? Is it power to kill, or the fatal and unalterable mortal conclusion, 
or the final mystery of dying with its uncomprehended scope, that justifies 
the adjective dead in the connections referred to; or is the epithet a piece 


of slang ? 
Boston, Mass. C. A. Barton. 





No. 1144,—In the London letter published in your issue of Feb. 27th ab 
lusion is made to a declaration by William Morris (recent, I suppose) 
against classicism and Milton and inferentially in favor of romanticism. 
Can you oblige me by indicating what writing of his is meant, and where it 
can be found. 

Cotorapo Springs, CoLorapo. L. J. 8. 

{Mr. Morris’s words occurred in a letter on the subject of ‘The Best Hun- 
dred Books,’ addressed to The Pali Mall Gazedte. He said: ‘I hope I 
shall escape Boycotting at the hands of my countrymen for leaving out 
Milton ; but the union in his works of cold classicalism with Puritanism 
eed — things which I hate most in the world) repels me so that I cannot 
read him. 





No. 1145.—1. Did Theodore Marzials write the words, as well as the 
music, of the song called ‘Twickenham Ferry’? 2. In Tennyson’s‘ Dream 
of Fair Women,’ who is the first woman alluded to (in the twelfth stanza) 
as being borne by a cavalier from a leaguered town? 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. J.H. W. 


[1. Yes.] 
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No. 1146.—Who wrote the familiar lines, 


°Tis guid to be merry and wise, 
*Tis guid to be honest and true. 


“Tis guid to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new ? 


Boston, Mass. 


[We do not know. Charles Robert Maturin used the lines (with ‘ well’ 
instead of ‘ guid’) as the motto of his popular tragedy of ‘ Bertram,’ pro- 


duced at Drury Lane in 1816.] 


No. 1147.—Whe knows anything about the authorship of ‘See Naples 
and die’ and ‘ Blessed be nothing’? It has been sought for in vain for 


months. 
Mrnis1nk,SHaron Hint, Pa. 


agers be nothing’ may come from Pope’s letter to Gay, Oct. 6th, 
1727: ‘Blessed is he who expects nothing, for he shall never be disap- 
pointed,’ given in Burtlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ 8th edition, p. 292.] 


No. 1148.—Can Tue Critic tell me where can be found two old songs, 
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Dark Days. 
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A Novel by MRS. HOMER MARTIN. 
16mo, Leisure Hour Series, - - $1.00, 





(QS The author formerly was one of the 
literary critics of the ‘‘ Nation.” The plot 
ts most ingeniously contrived,and the climax 
has a dramatic force seldom found in novels of 
the day. There is a wide scope of characters 
and scenes. 


FUST PUBLISHED: 
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A London Society Novel, by Mrs. ALEx- 
ANDER. 5TH THOUSAND NOW SELLING, 

Leisure Hour and Moment Series, $1.00 or 
25 cents. 


Henry Hott & Co., Publishers. 
A POSITION 
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care and indexing of private libraries, mak- 
ing abstracts for writers, and preparing 
manuscripts for publication, Familiar with 
English literature generally. Apply to 
Cuas. D. KELLoGG, 21 University Place. 
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Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, and is 
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easily digested, and admirably adapt 
ed for invalids as well as for persons 
in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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ILLUSTRATED. Five DoLLaARs A YEAR. 





With the January number was begun the 
Fifteenth volume of this monthly periodical. 
With the May number it entered upon its 
Fourth year under the present editorial man- 
agement. It deals with every problem in 
American history, from the most remote pe- 
riod to the present hour. Its contributions 
are from the pens of the ablest and most _ ac- 
complished and agreeable writers, and they 
are timely and diversified, fresh, scholarly, 
useful, and captivating. 

Its readers have multiplied until it now 
has the largest circulation of any magazine 

_ of its characterin the world. he quality 
of its subscription list is exceptional—an 
array of well-known names representing the 
wealth, scholarship, taste and refinement of 
the United States, with notable additions 
from Canada, England, France, Australia 


and South America. It goes into the schools, 
colleges and libraries of the country, and is 
recognized as an educating power. 

This magazine holds the highest rank in 
the current literature of the time. The 
monthly numbers, gathered into handsomely 
bound volumes, form a unique and valuable 
library in themselves of the history of the 
country. 





WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 


“This Magazine is in every way a credit to American 
scholarship. Its articles are examples of the modern 
spirit and method of historical study at their best.”— 

ingfield Union, Mass. 


“It has been fast gaining ahold upon popular favor 
and is at the very head of the American. azine field. 
It illustrates how excellent a magazine of history can 
be.”—ZIlinois State Journal. 

“Tt never falls to bring to its expectant readers inter- 
esting fruits of somebody’s labors in a fertile field. 
rere stand this imcasing moot s went ins manner 
stu an 8 ine 
different from any other.”—Lowell Morni 

“A magnificent periodical, finely illustrated. It con- 
ine cert niange eis type and ej 8 Tat pleasure 

matter, in 
“y! ts F vledge.”— Troy Messenger. 


to peruse its stores of know 
Its Studies of the Civil War in July. They con- 
of fresh and original accounts, written by men from 
both sides of the contest, and therefore form a unique 


11 as reliable series from the begin to the close 
of that exciting period of American history.”—Lynn 
“7 ‘ the great majority of b- 
“It is carefully read b e t 0! of our pu 
lic pte the various departments at Washington, and 


by State and municipal officials everywhere—and, as in 
no other monthly periodical, the former polities, poliey 
and measures of the government are intelligently dis- 
cussed for the benefit of present affairs. It now ranks 
with the best, and numbers its readers by thousands.” — 
New York Sun. 

“Its articles are all valuable, evincin pee udg- 
ment in the selection of rg = and fruitful original 
research in their elucidation, while the variety renders 
each number exceedingly interesting to a very wide 
range of readers.”—Scientific American, 

“ It is now one of the most carefully edited periodi- 
cals in the country.”"—New York Times. 
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finest qualities manufactured. 


Ribbed Bicycle, Woollen and Cot- 


ton Hose for Gentlemen and Boys. 


Broadway KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bondslisted on the New York : yg Ex- 
«change bought and sold on commission for cash 
¢ accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Conan, registered interest, and dividends collected 
and placedto credit, for our customers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 








Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant Tazlors 
and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF 


THE C & S SHIRT. 


PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 





FOR ADVICE REGARDING 
UMBING, VENTILATION, WATER SUPPLY, 
and other sani! 


in person 
letter to C. RLEST WING. 
*, Pearl Btreet, New York.” — 


price, 20 cents. 





THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


333 & 335 FouRTH AVENUE 
New York 


STAINED AND Mosaic GLass 


PRINGLE MitTcHELL 
VICE-PRES’T AND MANAGER 
Joun Cuengy Piatr 
TREASURER 


Louis C. Tirrany 
PRES’T AND ART DIRECTOR 
Joxun Durais 
SECRETARY 





Fust Published. 
AMERICAN ETCHERS. 


By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Reprinted, 
by permission, from THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE, with the 16 original illustra- 
tions. New matter added by the author brings 
the review down to date. A sketch of the life 
and work of Charles Meryon, by Frederick 
Keppel, is appended. Large octavo, 31 pages, 


Frederick Keppel & Co..23 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York. 





New Artist’s Too.. 
AIR BRUSH 





Applies color by a jet of air. 
reat rapidity of execution 
and meritorious results. An 
| txvaluadtle aid to Artists and 
Amateurs in black and white, 
i@ and in water —- Send for 
TS particulars, 7; 
ART WORK. KIR BRUSH MFG. co., 











No. 30 Nassau Street, Rockrorp, ILts. 


KURTZ, Portraits, 


MADISON SQUARE, 23d ST., 
BRANCH :—233 Broadway, opposite New Post Office, 


Received Highest Awards at Vienna, Paris 
and New York. 


JUDGES’ REPORT FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


** For general artistic excellence in all styles of por- 
trait-photography, plain crayon, oil and pastel, and 
Sor a new process of making durable crayons.” 


‘THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTs, 
Fabrics. 


115 East TwENTY-THIRD STREET, New York. 
BANGS & 
UGEIOSREES. | LIBRARIES BOOKS, COLNs, 
A ek 7H Broadway, New York. 
GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO., 


A RT GALLERY AND ACTION a, 4 781 and 











789 Broadway, cor. 10th St., N 
PAINTINGS, FINE FURNITURE, BOOKS, ete, 


ORTGIES & CQO, 


A RT GAtL Sere AND SALESROOMS, 845 and 





847 Broadway, near l4th Street, New York. Con- 
signments solicited. 





A MERICAx ART GALLERIES. Permanent Ex. 
hibition. 6 East 23d St., New York. 





Yr AMERICAN PAINTINGS. American Art Gal- 
leries. 6 East 23d St., New York. 





RAREST PORCELAINS, LACQUERS, BRONZES, 
Yor M cceae American Art Galleries. 6 East 23d St., New 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPES 


A NCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, EM- 
bracing Hg wi 2 ones ow “ famous original paint 
ings, sculpture, architecture. ten cents in 
— for catalogue and i supplement of over 7000 sub- 


“SOULE PHOTO. CO., 338 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 








ARTISTIC FURNISHING 
AND 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 





HARRIET Se eeeee. AYER 
(Formerly with Syrner & 
_120 West it 13th L pene t New | York City. 





a ss yoy of ‘=~ tim i. and Py a wh cxorlint cated, * Unger of au we 
will accermpan: sa a av — ere qj 
ccc tay Infants’ Layet! ve fewr te of underwear, exquisitely hand-made eens and I''Swiss. Go t seam- 
stresses under Mrs. Ayer’s jon. For full particu’ etc., Mrs. Ayer has the boner, of referring to 
is of two hundred we own citizens in t parts of theUnited States. Famer rs. CLINTO Grace 
ieago ; Rev. ROBT. COLLYER, Church of the Messiah, N. ¥.; Rev. and Mrs. A UR BROOKS, ge of the a Wy New 
York City ; Hon. ROBERT LINCOLN, ex-See’y of War, W D. C.; Justices and Mra. 8. F- MILLE’ , D.C. : Gen'l 
and Mrs. JOHN A AN, Wabi, D. C.; - and JOHN B. DRAKE, Grand Pacific — ; Mr. and Mrs. 
CHAS. B. TEWETT Cb Chicago ; INALD Dz KOVEN, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs, JOHN B. yon. Chica ; Mr. and Mrs. 
—— N. ine CLARA ee KELLOGG oon York Mr. and Mrs. JAMES M. RHOD ; Philadelphia ; 





GREENWAY. Hot Springs, Arkansas. 





= 





A MILLION BOOKS 
RARE, CURIOUS, CURRENT, INSTOCK. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 
Libraries —S oe tg at any Book 


LIBRARIES AND? BOOKS BOUGHT 
MOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


8x CHAMBERS STEEET, 





Third door West of City Hall Park, New York. 
IN PRESS. : 
Thackera as an Artist. 
y¥ JAMES SCHONBERG. 
LLUSTRATED, J square 8vo; glazed boards; 
I gilt ed; a vignette on cover. 00. An edition 
Fi amren e plates colored by hand will be issued at 


For circular pend $0 the publisher, 
[LIAM EVARTS NJAMIN 
Publisher, 744 BROAD Wer Now York. 

e OLDe BOOKe ag BATH, ENGLAND. 
Catalogues of pore, ——— and Useful Books 
for Sale, issued — sent ‘o- to col- 

lectors. B. & J. F. MEE KSELLERS, 
BaTH, ‘Rebiaae 


W coe ret “the ln say yerlodicals “ou 
a) others in the line o 0 out 
of Print,” Boo etc. = 
A. 8. CLark, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 
RCANTILE LIBRARY, 210,000 volumes. Over 














aD pertotionis in. room. T Ba 

year. Clinto i Y. 

Branches: 426 Fifth Avenue: a Liberty Street. New 
purchased as soon as { 





SCHOOL BOOKS 


In Foreign Languages, Mi Miscellaneous Books in Fo oreten 
iangueees Catalo; - on appii- 
cation. CARL Foreiga Rertodios 144 Tremon it. Bouton. 


L’ Intermédiatre des Chercheurs 


Published | if ine ~~ mtg 8 aa. 
is in Paris fortn ric 
Su ao wef Bats ~ b ore ereee 


Joun DeEtay, 23 ‘Bnion Samer, New York. 








R. BONAVENTURE, HAVING GREATLY EN- 

larged his old store in the Astor House, has 

tat removed the Branch Store from 1152 Broadway 

ry 

and takes pleasure in acquainting his f 
tomers of the above change. 

During the present month, and prior to making his 
annual fp to Europe, Mr. Bonaventure will offer special 
inducements in Modern Etchings. Catalogues of Rare 
English and Foreign Books on appiication. 


D. G. FRANCIS, 17 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 


EALER IN VALUABLE NEW AND OLD 
eo OKS. Rare and Curious Second-hand Books. 
‘oreign Rooks imported to order. Bookbindi: 
in any sane fully attended to. So — ae issu 
from time to time, forwarded to any address 


ends and cus- 








ARE, CURIOUS, AND OUT-OF-PRINT 
Booxs. Our CATALOGUE: FoR May 1s Just 
Ready and will be mailed on application. 


HUMPHREY & CO., Rocnessrsr, N. Y) 


Manuscript for a popular book 
ANTED of a standard character, for 
publication and sale by subscri tion. Corre: 

Pp Address PUBLI' 
Lock Box 897, Martord: Conn. 


ASH & PIERCE, = NASSAU ST., NEW YORE 
po from time to time catalogues of books re 
to America, Genealogy, Local History 

and Miscellenies. Catalogues sent upon application. 


ANUSCRIPTS EDITED FoR AUTHORS aND PUB 
lishers. Dr. Titus Munson Coan. THE BuREAU 
— REVISION 
110 East 3OrH STREET, NEW YORK crry:, : 

















G oat AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. Cate- > :> 


sine issued regular! HY and mailed to any ad 


y address. 
W. Jounson, 10 E. 1dth Street, New York. 





CAN SUPPLY BACK yuna < CF. HARPER'S, © 
ther American Me 


Scribner’s, and all other uropean 
gazines. T. BERENDAOERN, & Fulton oe New York. 





HEN CORRESPONDING WITH OR VISITING 
advertisers, please mention the fact that you 
saw their announcement in THE CRITIC. 


place, No. 2 and 4 Barclay Street i. Ay House), * 





































